Civil and Uncivil Disobedience 

I have read with interest the viewpoints of Rousas Rushdoony, and the letter writers he 
stirred, regarding the activities of Operation Rescue. In the April 10th issue of THE NEW 
AMERICAN, Mr. Cordell Smith reminds us that "the end does not justify the means" and scolds 
us for considering the antics of leftist demonstrators "evil" while condoning the same actions by 
those opposed to abortion. 

Let me perhaps startle some readers by stating that I do not find the tactic of peaceful 
resistance evil, no matter who practices it. The leftist demonstrators may be ignorant, unkempt, 
uncivil, even irrational, but if they choose to risk arrest and imprisonment to make a point can we 
call the act evil? What I do deplore is their attitude, and that of most of the media, that their 
cause is just and therefore they should not be punished. If they break the law, they should be 
punished according to the law. 

Can we applaud and encourage the valiant resistance efforts of freedom fighters all 
around the world and criticize Operation Rescue for using unjustified means? 

I have been invited by Operation Rescue to take part in their activities and have chosen 
respectfully to decline. I believe it is still possible to win the war against immorality and 
collectivism by peaceful means (I sincerely hope and pray that I'm right) -- but if the day comes 
when active, physical resistance to tyranny is our only choice, will we still say that the end does 
not justify the means? 

GLENN STRAHL 
Livermore, California 


Credit Where Credit is Due 

In your issue of March 27th you published a letter from Thomas Way of Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. In it Mr. Way discussed the Constitution, its "author," and The Federalist 
Papers. 

His statement that Thomas Jefferson wrote The Federalist Papers with James Madison is 
incorrect. Jefferson was in Europe at the time and had nothing to do with these arguments for the 
ratification of the Constitution. They were written by Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, and James 
Madison. 

During the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia, there were four plans introduced 
for the delegates to consider. James Madison's proposals were introduced by Edmund Randolph 
on May 29, 1787; a similar set of resolutions was introduced by Charles Pinckney of South 
Carolina on the same date. William Paterson of New Jersey introduced a plan on June 15th that 
would have retained the basic framework of the Articles of Confederation; and on June 18th 
Alexander Hamilton of New York introduced a plan that would have created a very strong 
centralized government. 

There were several major and many minor compromises made during the convention, but 
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the final result resembled Madison's original proposal, so he has generally been called the "father 
of the Constitution." The delegates voted to keep their deliberations secret; Madison and others 
kept records on condition that they not be published. Madison kept the most detailed accounts of 
the debates and discussions and it is from his records that we know much of the workings of the 
Constitutional Convention. They were not published until after his death in 1836. 

There were many influences that led to the writing of the U.S. Constitution. Anyone 
claiming that John Rutledge, or someone else, was the true author bears the burden of proof in 
demonstrating this. 

LAWRENCE R. BORNE 
Northern Kentucky University 
Highland Heights, Kentucky 


A Beastly Animal Article 

James Drummey's whitewash of vivisectionists, factory farmers, and furriers ("The 
Animal Rights Movement," March 27th) pointedly overlooks these facts: 

¢ Dr. Robert White is infamous for hundreds of useless, torturous living monkey head 
transplants; 

¢ Dr. White has stated, "Animals, in my opinion, have no rights"; 

¢ Mice and rats have well developed central nervous systems and are capable of feeling 
extreme physical and psychological pain; 

* No law governs what may be done to an animal in an experiment -- including whether 
or not anesthesia shall be used; 

* Cancer and heart researchers for decades ignored preventative diets and lifestyles in 
favor of far more lucrative animal research for lucrative cures, with the result that the rates for 
cancer and heart disease have remained as high as ever and, in some cases, increased; 

¢ Animals on fur farms spend their lives in tiny cages and are then crudely electrocuted, 
gassed, or poisoned; 

¢ Many veal calves' legs become so weak from being chained in one place their entire 
lives that they must be carried to the slaughterhouse truck when it comes for them. 

CARLA BENNETT 
People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals 
Washington, DC 


Doctor Drubs Drummey 

Mr. Drummey's piece on the animal rights movement belonged on the editorial page. It 
was highly opinionated, and it accepted uncritically the self-serving conclusions of the fur, meat, 
and research industries. There was no evidence that animal advocates were contacted. Dr. 
White's disgraceful Reader's Digest article, a collection of misrepresentations and exaggerations, 
was accepted as truth. 

Many medical historians have shown that animal research has had little impact on human 
health. For example, Brandon Reines has found that nearly every important advance in areas 
such as heart disease and cancer has come from human clinical investigation. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to learn about a human disease by studying a non-human 
disease in a non-human animal. For example, one reason that the age-adjusted mortality rate 
from cancer has been steadily increasing the past three decades is that much of the $1.5 billion 
annual cancer research budget is devoted to animal "models" of human cancer. 

The development of modern research techniques has rendered many uses of animals 
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obsolete. However, there are tens of thousands of scientists who are trained to do animal 
research, and they vigorously defend antiquated methodologies. 

Mr. Drummey's article was a boon to researchers, but he has done a disservice to people 
and animals by endorsing our current investment in animal research. Over-reliance on animal 
research has wasted billions of tax dollars, yielded misleading results, and diverted funds from 
projects that have more potential to benefit people. 

STEPHEN KAUFMAN, M.D. 
Medical Research 
Modernization Committee 
New York, New York 


FRONT PAGE Cold Fusion or 
Confusion? 


SALT LAKE CITY, APRIL 19TH -- On March 23, 1989, Dr. B. Stanley Pons, chairman of the 
Department of Chemistry at the University of Utah, and Dr. Martin Fleischmann, professor of 
electrochemistry at the University of Southampton, England, announced at a press conference in 
Salt Lake City that they had produced a sustained fusion reaction for about 100 hours in an 
experiment conducted in the chemistry building on the U. of U. campus. The claim has been 
widely hailed as a break-through in "cold" (room-temperature) nuclear-fusion research that could 
eventually provide the entire world with a relatively clean and virtually inexhaustible source of 
energy. 

The scientists placed two rods (one platinum, the other palladium) in "heavy water" 
(containing deuterium, an isotope of hydrogen abundant in sea water) and ran an electric current 
between them. According to their theory, deutertum atoms were drawn into the palladium, then 
squeezed tightly enough by the electric current to fuse. One cubic foot of sea water contains 
enough deuterium to produce 250,000 BTUs of energy, an amount equivalent to that generated 
by ten tons of coal. And with negligible nuclear waste. 

Drs. Pons and Fleischmann claimed that they had personally financed (to the tune of 
$100,000) the first five years of their cold-fusion research, working on weekends and late into 
the night in Dr. Pons's laboratory at the U. of U. Dr. Fleischmann has said that he and his partner 
had not sought a government grant during those early years because they thought that their idea 
"was so stupid we decided we [had] better pay for it ourselves." On another occasion, their 
unorthodox approach was cited as the reason. 

On March 24th, the Department of Energy announced that a grant of $322,000, for which 
Drs. Pons and Fleischmann had applied months earlier, had been approved. That same day, Utah 
Governor Norm Bangerter announced his intention to call a special session of the state 
legislature to request $5 million for additional fusion research at the University. On March 28th, 
key legislative leaders were briefed on the issue by University officials. Some law-makers had 
expressed skepticism about the need for a special session. Following the briefing, they rallied 
behind the Governor's proposal. No scientifically-credentialed critics of the plan appeared at the 
briefing (none had been invited). Only one side (that of the University and the Governor) was 
presented. University of Utah President Chase Peterson announced at a press conference after the 
briefing that his predecessor, former U. of U. President James C. Fletcher (who had announced 
his resignation as Administrator of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration), would 
be returning to head the University's cold-fusion program. "Jim will be here next week and we'll 
get started," Peterson told a reporter. But, on April Ist, the Deseret News (Utah's largest evening 
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newspaper) reported: "Despite what University of Utah President Chase Peterson may have said, 
retiring NASA Administrator James C. Fletcher has not agreed to head the University's fusion 
program." The Salt Lake Tribune (the Beehive State's largest morning paper) quoted NASA's 
Director of Media Relations as saying: "Dr. Fletcher has said he will stay in the D.C. area." 

The Legislature convened in special session on April 7th and quickly approved the 
Governor's $5 million request (72-2 in the House; 24-1 in the Senate). 

"Duplicating" the Experiment 

The Pons-Fleischmann press conference instigated a worldwide rush to duplicate the 
experiment. Early results have been mostly negative, but researchers at a number of universities 
claim to have confirmed the Utah experiment to one degree or another. On March 27th, Dr. Pons 
claimed that he had heard that researchers at the prestigious Los Alamos National Laboratory in 
New Mexico had successfully repeated the experiment. "I'm very positive about that possibility," 
he was quoted as saying. The rumor, favorably publicized by the media, turned out to be 
apocryphal. Los Alamos had not confirmed the experiment. When queried by a Salt Lake 
Tribune reporter, a Los Alamos spokesman replied simply: "Nothing yet." 

On April 11th, a Salt Lake television station made this claim: "Scientists at the Los 
Alamos Nuclear Laboratory said today they have confirmed the validity of the fusion experiment 
announced at the University of Utah two weeks ago. That announcement came before a House 
appropriations subcommittee discussing the university's work." Once again, Los Alamos 
scientists had not confirmed the experiment, and had not told a House subcommittee that they 
had. 

During the subcommittee hearing, Representative Wayne Owens (D-UT), whose district 
includes the U. of U, had urged additional federal cold-fusion funding. It was Owens who told 
his colleagues that Los Alamos had confirmed the Utah experiment. He later claimed that 
Interior Secretary Manuel Lujan had told him about the alleged "confirmation." Lujan's office 
denied it, while officials at Los Alamos stated that they were still working on the experiment, but 
without positive results. The Deseret News for April 18th quoted Senator Orrin Hatch (R-UT) as 
saying: "Siegfried Hecker [Director of Los Alamos] said they have not duplicated the Utah 
experiment." 

That same day, Dr. Pons visited the Los Alamos Laboratory, delivered a lecture, and 
learned that his experiment had indeed not been confirmed. He subsequently told reporters that, 
whereas he and Dr. Fleischmann had used electrodes made of cast palladium, the Los Alamos 
scientists were using a different type. "There's a question if the electrodes will work at all if not 
cast," he said. It is not known how many other researchers may be experimenting with improper 
palladium. 

Excess Heat 

On April Ist, the Hungarian news agency MTI alleged that two Hungarian scientists had 
successfully reproduced the Utah experiment. The announcement, however, made no mention of 
how much energy had been produced. Some observers wondered how the Hungarian researchers 
could have replicated the experiment so quickly, since the Pons-Fleischmann paper had not yet 
been published in a professional journal (and a week or more is required for the palladium to 
"charge up" before fusion can occur). 

On April 10th, researchers at Texas A&M announced that they had confirmed the 
production of heat in an experiment similar to the one in Utah. (They did not attempt to measure 
neutrons, which are a fusion signature according to traditional physics theory.) Comparison of 
the videotapes of the Texas and Utah experimental apparatuses reveals significant variations, 
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ranging from the size of tubing to the shape of metals to the quantity of fluid. The Boston 
Globe's Jonathan Kaufman revealed what had happened: "Utah researchers had not circulated 
their findings. So when a scientist at Texas A&M was interviewed by a Los Angeles Times 
reporter, he asked for a copy of the news story that described the experiment. The Texas 
scientists used that story to set up the experiment that duplicated [sic] part of the Utah findings." 

Dr. Pons told reporters that the Texas results were "encouraging and are almost precisely 
the same as those we have reported." A TV news report that night declared: "The Texas A&M 
team consistently measured 6 to 8 times the energy output measured against what energy they 
put in." (Pons and Fleischmann had measured only about four times more output than input.) But 
the report was not true: The Texas scientists had actually claimed to have measured 60 to 80 
percent mere heat energy than was put in (less than one-fourth the Utah output, and far from 
being "almost precisely the same," as claimed by Dr. Pons). 

According to another TV report on April 9th, Texas A&M's Dr. Charles Martin had 
visited the U. of U. the week before. Film footage taken on Wednesday, April 5th, showed Drs. 
Martin and Pons conversing in the latter's lab. Dr. Pons, as summarized by the TV reporter, told 
the station "that Dr. Martin here had already duplicated the experiment and last Wednesday's 
visit was simply for clarification." But the next day's Deseret News reported that Dr. Martin had 
"said his group first made its observation [of excess heat] Friday night [April 7th]." Someone, it 
seems, was being less than candid. 

Small Step Back 

Also on April 10th, researchers at Georgia Tech University claimed that they had, in the 
words of one TV reporter, "duplicated the Utah experiment, even improved on it, they say, by 
discovering a means to speed it up." (The Washington Times for April 11th revealed that the 
researchers had "pre-treated the palladium electrode, causing the reaction to begin in 90 minutes, 
as opposed to the two weeks or more necessary for the original test.") Another TV report showed 
film footage of what was described as a "brick igloo" in which the experiment was housed. 
(There was no "brick igloo" at the U. of U.) In short, the Georgia Tech apparatus, like so many 
others, differed markedly from the Pons-Fleischmann equipment. Nevertheless, the results were 
portrayed by the media as a partial "duplication" of the Utah experiment! 

The Georgia Tech team did not detect heat, but the Deseret News for April 11th asserted 
that the scientists had "measured large numbers of neutrons," indicating that fusion had indeed 
occurred. The specific neutron count was not mentioned, but other accounts pegged it at "about 
600 per hour" (or, one neutron every six seconds). 

Four days earlier, the same Deseret News that now found 600 neutrons per hour to be a 
"large" number had reported that Dr. Pons had estimated the neutron count for his own 
experiment at about 40,000 per second, which was considered insignificant. The News had even 
earlier (April 2nd) noted that "under traditional physics theory, to account for as much heat being 
given off by the experiment there should be 10,000 billion neutrons each second." (It is the 
absence of that humongous number of neutrons that has led most physicists to doubt that the 
Pons-Fleischmann experiment involved true fusion.) 

On April 13th the Georgia Tech team announced that their findings were apparently 
flawed due to a problem with the probe used to detect the neutrons. The next day's Salt Lake 
Tribune quoted one of the scientists as saying that researchers at Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory in California, who had used the same type of probe, had also obtained false readings, 
apparently due to a heat factor. The neutron count would go up when the probe was grasped in a 
clenched fist. When placed in the air flow of a hair dryer, the rate increased by a factor of ten. 
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When the probe was placed in a glass of hot water, the neutron count doubled, when it should 
have measured negligible background emissions. 

Yet another "confirmation" of the Utah experiment had proved to be a dud. Nevertheless, 
though the original announcement had been hailed as a major development, one Utah TV station 
described the flawed-probe retreat as merely "a small step back" for the "fusion business." 

Fun With Science 

On April 12th, the official Soviet news agency Tass announced that Soviet scientists had 
confirmed the results of the Utah experiment. Supposedly, they had raised about 2.6 pints of 
liquid to the boiling point and measured the release of neutrons. But, as noted in a Reuters 
dispatch that day, researcher Runar Kuzmin of Moscow University's physics faculty had added 
salt to the heavy water used in his experiment. (Pure water is not a conductor, so something must 
be added, but it is usually lithium hydroxide.) Pending further information, there is no reason to 
believe that the Soviets replicated the Utah experiment. 

On April 13th, a Utah TV station reported: "Three weeks ago, some were calling it just 
another crackpot theory. Well, now it's almost a confirmation a day. And today, the University of 
Washington lined up behind several other researchers who appear to have validated the cold 
nuclear fusion experiment .... Today, two Washington graduate students announced that they 
duplicated the Utah experiment using a somewhat different process." The Salt Lake Tribune for 
April 14th noted: "In their version, the palladium electrode where fusion is said to occur was a 
hollow rod rather than a solid one." In addition, their apparatus was set up in a way that 
precluded the measurement of heat, the most critical aspect of the Utah experiment. 

As in other instances, a visual comparison of the Washington and Utah apparatuses 
reveals differences in nearly every significant respect. The science reporter for one TV station 
noted that the two students admitted "their equipment was not the best in the world, adding the 
experiment was more light-hearted than a serious attempt at confirmation." One of the students 
stated during a press conference: "I mean, it's not like our careers are on the line. If it turns out 
that our data's garbage, people are gonna say, 'Well, they're just graduate students. They're 
learning." The reporters (many of whom would file reports taking the bizarre "experiment" 
seriously) chuckled. The student added that, if, nothing else, their "experiment" should prove that 
"science is still fun." 

Needless to say, Washington U. now appears on most lists of institutions that have 
supposedly "confirmed" the Utah findings. 

The Fusion Bandwagon 

On April 18th, a TV news report told viewers in Utah that "Italy is jumping on the fusion 
band wagon. A team of scientists near Rome today said that they have achieved nuclear fusion 
.... Their experiment differed a bit [from the Utah experiment]." Actually, the experiment 
differed more than just "a bit." The Italians had, for instance, substituted titantum shavings and a 
gas for palladium. And the videotape of their apparatus revealed pronounced differences. 

Also on April 18th, a TV news report stated that "scientists at Stanford University say 
they have confirmed the Pons-Fleischmann experiment." But the apparatus portrayed in the 
accompanying video was far different than the Utah paraphernalia. A soft-drink cooler served as 
the container. According to the researchers, the apparatus emitted roughly 50 percent more 
energy than was put in, a far cry from the 400 percent increase reported by Drs. Fleischmann and 
Pons on March 23rd. One member of the Stanford team, Dr. Steven Crouch-Baker, asserted: 
"When we began these experiments a couple of weeks ago, we put up some radiation detectors. 
But we could not detect significant amounts of radiation. In fact, we -- to be strictly honest, we 
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could not detect any radiation." The researchers concluded that, while their experiment did not 
confirm fusion, it definitely proved that the excess heat did not result from a chemical reaction. 
They speculated that the energy may have come from a different type of fusion that is not 
commonly known. 

On April 12th, Dr. Pons addressed more than 7,000 of his fellow chemists at the annual 
meeting of the American Chemical Society in Dallas. A Salt Lake TV reporter claimed that he 
was "escorted around Dallas much the way you would escort around a presidential candidate or 
even a president himself." The atmosphere inside the Dallas Convention Center "felt like a 
Jazz-Lakers seventh game in the playoffs." 

According to the Deseret News for April 12th, "Reporters, while allowed to attend the 
scientific session, were barred from taking photographs or filming the proceedings." 
Notwithstanding, excerpts from Dr. Pons's address did appear on the evening TV news. One such 
excerpt showed Dr. Pons explaining the final frame of his slide presentation, about which he 
said: "And the final slide is acknowledgement of our support. Unfortunately, we had very little." 
Though Pons and Dr. Fleischmann had claimed that they had financed the entire experiment for 
five years from their own pockets, the slide listed four sources of support: "Personal Bank 
Accounts," "University of Utah," "University of Southampton," and "Johnson Matthey PLC." 

Simple But Complicated 

A press release distributed at the initial March 23rd press conference asserted that the test 
procedure is "a surprisingly simple experiment that is equivalent to one in a freshman-level, 
college chemistry course." As the number of negative findings began to out-pace the positive 
"confirmations," however, the Salt Lake Tribune for April 10th reported: "Pons has said he 
wasn't surprised at his colleagues' difficulties because the experiment is more complicated than 
press reports have made it out to be, and only recently have the technical details reached the 
scientific community." As early as April 2nd, the Deseret News had quoted Dr. Pons as saying: 
"You have to have the right mass, the right electrodes, the palladium, everything just right." Yet, 
as we have seen, the mass, the electrodes, the metals, and other important aspects of the 
experiment have differed widely even in the experiments that have allegedly confirmed the Utah 
results in various ways. 

At his April 17th press conference, Dr. Pons asserted that he had "logged 63 or 64 
laboratories trying to do the thermal experiment, and I can say honestly that not one of those 
laboratories is doing it the same way that we did." Pons also said that some 60 institutions 
around the world have confirmed the experiment in one way or another, but have not made their 
findings public because, he speculated, they may be filing for their own patents. The next day, 
one TV anchorman accepted the unconfirmed Pons figure as gospel and reported that, when the 
Stanford "confirmation" is included, it "brings to more than 60 the number of laboratories that 
have confirmed at least part of the Utah experiment." 

On April 18th the Salt Lake Tribune reported an interview with Dr. Martin Fleischmann, 
during which Dr. Pons's colleague asserted that he had not wanted "to publish anything about 
this for another 18 months, largely because we wanted to do another comprehensive series of 
experiments." He also declared that he does not expect quick verification: "I don't think that a 
significant series of experiments can be done in under three to six months after people have 
started experiments. People are trying to rush this, but this particular aspect cannot be done 
quickly." If Dr. Fleischmann is correct, then the "confirmations" to date have been unduly hasty 
and are not significant. 

Fishin' for Funding 
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The main practical result of the cold-fusion debate so far has been a significant increase 
in government funding of university research programs. As already noted, the Department of 
Energy announced approval of a $322,000 grant for the U. of U. the day after the breakthrough 
was announced. But, on April 14th, the U. of U. announced that Dr. Pons was withdrawing the 
application. Instead, he had accepted a grant from the Office of Naval Intelligence (which had 
previously funded his research in other areas). Dr. James Brophy, the University's Vice President 
for Research, told reporters that the "equivalent amount of money that comes from the Office of 
Naval Research, in his [Dr. Pons's] opinion, is enough to do the kinds of work he needs to do for 
his program." The amount was not stated, but the term "equivalent" implied a figure somewhere 
near the $322,000 proffered by the DOE. That night, one TV station reported that Pons had 
turned down the DOE grant "and will instead accept about the same amount from the Office of 
Naval Research." 

The amount was hardly "equivalent" or "about the same." Queried during his April 17th 
press conference, Dr. Pons acknowledged that the amount of the Office of Naval Research grant 
is $1.2 million, more than three times the DOE offer. (The Deseret News had reported on April 
14th that Dr. Martin at Texas A&M had "said he too was receiving naval funding.") 

-- ROBERT W. LEE 


REVIEW OF THE NEWS 


Death Aboard the USS Iowa 
In an emotional speech April 24th at the Naval Station in Norfolk, Virginia, President 
Bush paid tribute to the 47 sailors who died April 20th in a fiery explosion in a gun turret aboard 
the battleship USS Jowa during exercises off Puerto Rico. Bush told surviving crew members, 
families, and naval personnel: "They came to the Navy as strangers, served the Navy as 
shipmates and friends, and left the Navy as brothers in eternity." He said that relatives of the 
victims must pass on to their children "the legacy of the men behind the guns." An investigation 
is under way to determine the cause of the disaster, which occurred while the men were loading 
powder from the ship's magazines. 
Presidential Science Advisor 
President Bush announced in late April the appointment of D. Allan Bromley, a leading 
nuclear physicist and professor at Yale, as his science advisor. Bromley, 62, will have the official 
title of director of the Office of Science and Technology Policy. He will be expected to provide 
advice on such matters as the development of a space station, construction of a giant 
atom-smashing machine in Texas, and a project to map human genes. His appointment is not 
subject to Senate confirmation. 
New Congressman in Wyoming 
After losing two special elections for the House of Representatives this year, in Indiana 
and Alabama, the Republicans finally got a victory in Wyoming as State Representative Craig 
Thomas defeated Democratic State Senator John Vinich for the seat vacated by Secretary of 
Defense Dick Cheney. Thomas received 52 percent of the ballots cast, to 43 percent for Vinich 
and 5 percent for Libertarian candidate Craig McCune. 
U.S. Aid to Red Poland 
Hailing the Polish Communist regime for its recent agreement to allow free elections in 
that country and to legalize the Solidarity trade union, President Bush announced in Hamtramck, 
Michigan a new economic program to aid Poland. "If Poland's experiment succeeds, other 
countries may follow," said Bush. "And while we must still differentiate among the nations of 
Eastern Europe, Poland offers two lessons for all. First, there can be no progress without 
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significant political and economic liberalization. And second, help from the West will come in 
concert with liberalization." 

The economic assistance will include elimination of tariffs on certain Polish imports, 
guaranteed American loans to stimulate private investment in Poland, support for new loans to 
Poland from the International Monetary Fund, and encouragement of "imaginative educational, 
cultural, and training programs to help liberate the creative energies of the Polish people." 
U.S.-Polish trade last year totaled $721 million, mostly in the form of ham, fish, textiles, and 
steel. 

Terrorists Kill U.S. Officer 

Communist terrorists in the Philippines claimed credit April 22nd for the murder of U.S. 
Army Colonel James N. Rowe, a decorated Vietnam War hero, who was chief of the ground 
forces division of the Joint United States Military Advisory Group, which provides training to 
the Philippine military. Rowe, 51, died when gunmen sprayed his car with bullets while he was 
on his way to work in Quezon City, a suburb of Manila. A statement issued by the Communist 
New People's Army said that the assassination was in retaliation for "the arrogant trampling of 
U.S. imperialists on the Filipino people's independence and sovereignty." Rowe, a prisoner of the 
Vietcong until his escape in 1968, wrote of his experiences in a book entitled Five Years to 
Freedom. 

Terrorism in E] Salvador 

Communist terrorists killed Salvadoran Attorney General Roberto Garcia Alvadora April 
19th as he rode to work in the capital of San Salvador, with a bomb placed on the roof of his 
heavily armored car. Garcia, 53, is the highest-ranking government official to be killed by the 
Red terrorists in their nine-year war to capture the Central American nation. "This goes to show 
how they are not looking for peace but rather trying to provoke a vengeful response by security 
forces," said President-elect Alfredo Cristiani. Agreeing was U.S. Ambassador William Walker, 
who stated his belief that the Communist FMLN was "trying to drag this place back to the 
violence of 1980." 

Dispute Over NATO Missiles 

In an effort to attract support from the growing anti-nuclear movement in his country, 
West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl has proposed opening negotiations with the Soviet Union 
toward reducing the number of short-range nuclear weapons in Europe. Kohl made the formal 
proposal to the West German Parliament on April 27th, three days after he had sent two of his 
Cabinet members -- Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher and Defense Minister Gerhard 
Stoltenberg -- to talk with Bush Administration officials in Washington. Those talks did not 
sway Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney, who called the proposal a "dangerous trap" and said 
that "one of the Kremlin's primary goals remains the denuclearization of Europe." The U.S. 
position is that the missiles should remain in place until the Soviet Union's overwhelming 
superiority in conventional weapons has been eliminated. In a related matter, Cheney announced 
that 4,000 American troops would be withdrawn from West Germany, since their mission 
involved the Pershing 2 missiles that are being dismantled under a 1987 U.S.-Soviet accord. 
There are still more than 200,000 American military personnel on West German soil. 

-- JAMES J. DRUMMEY 


NATION Smokey 
the Bear's Machine Gun 


It is widely believed that a main goal of environmentalists is the protection of recreation 
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areas against development. If there will be parks to enjoy in the future, environmentalists will 
have earned our thanks. Or so it would seem. 

Right now, environmentalists are beating their drums for legislation that would create the 
American Heritage Trust. Bills in both the Senate (S370) and the House (HR876) would 
establish this new federal trust fund "for purposes of enhancing the protection of the nation's 
natural, historical, cultural, and outdoor recreational heritage, and for other purposes." If passed, 
the bills would give birth to a $30-billion "off-budget" federal trust fund that will, through 
interest gained on the purchase of government bonds, annually generate $1 billion to carry out 
the kinds of protection noted above. Supporters of the plan gleefully point to the self-generating 
aspect of the funding, as well as to the additional federal power to preserve natural treasures. Can 
anyone actually be opposed to this plan? 

Many Reasons For Opposition 

A hard look at the proposal makes numerous reasons for opposition obvious, not the least 
of which is the very idea of the Federal Government creating trust funds to finance its endeavors. 
Where would the $30 billion to start this project come from? You guessed it, from the taxpayers. 
With $30 billion more from the people to "invest" in government bonds, the government could 
spend $30 billion more without that amount showing in the red ink column. Which is why 
Reagan Administration Secretary of the Interior Donald P. Hodel used his office in 1988 to 
"strongly oppose" the measure. He ridiculed the notion that "the cash to seed this trust is already 
available, lying idle somewhere in the Treasury." 

Another good reason to vote down the measure centers on a little-discussed section of the 
bills calling for disbursement of some of the trust's funds to "private, nonprofit organizations" for 
use in helping the government acquire, plan for, and develop suitable lands. Translated, this 
means federal funding of environmental groups, who will all but formally become part of the 
already bloated federal land acquisition and management process. Critics also point to the 
potential for conversion of many multiple-use tracts of federal land into single-use parks and 
recreation areas. Gone for area residents who pay user fees will be access to mining, grazing, and 
timber lands owned (as much as 75 percent of the 15 western states) by the Federal Government 
with no Constitutional authority. 

Devastating Local Impact 

If passed, the bill will speed up acquisition of federally-condemned private businesses 
and lands. Over 105,000 families have lost their homes and private businesses to national parks 
since 1966. A national organization of "inholders," those whose properties lie within federally 
managed areas, has sprung up to fight federal land-grab policies. One inholder now sarcastically 
refers to the National Park Service as "Smokey the Bear with a machine gun and an eviction 
notice." 

The designation of formerly well-run state parks as national assets has already led to the 
conversion of thriving recreational areas serviced by local businesses and residents into 
inaccessible wilderness areas. An articulate opponent of the 1972 federal takeover of Arkansas' 
Buffalo River State Park, Leon Somerville, points to 1,000 landowners who lost property, 
hundreds more who lost homes and businesses, and 60 percent of the park lost to the public when 
the Park Service closed numerous access roads. "The Park Service isn't preserving wilderness 
areas," he insists; "it is creating them out of areas where people have lived for generations." 

States can and should create and manage parks and recreation areas. The Federal 
Government should stay out of this area. Bills creating the American Heritage Trust, already 
backed by 200 in the Congress, should be defeated. 
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-- JOHN F. MCMANUS 


This commentary is also syndicated by The John Birch Society Features 


Our nation continues to welcome record numbers of visitors from the USSR. At the same 
time, thousands of Americans are traveling to the Soviet Union. These increasing contacts surely 
enhance prospects for peace. Or do they? 

Week after week, America's news media tell of some new U.S.-USSR cultural exchange 
program sending Americans over there and inviting Soviet representatives here. Swaps have 
been arranged involving educators, students, journalists, television and film producers and 
performers, athletes, musicians, scientists, artists, ballet dancers, and even political officeholders 
from the hinterlands. There have also been exchanges of high-ranking military officials, with 
Soviet admirals and generals touring U.S. military installations and warships. With all of this 
personal contact, shouldn't the Cold War be declared a draw and officially ended? 

Hold On a Minute! 

Pardon our skepticism. Please excuse us while we suggest the need for a second look. 
Allow us, if you will, to inject a sobering bit of realism into an equation that doesn't compute. 
Let's begin by realizing that the people who live in the USSR don't want war with Americans, 
and Americans don't want war with the people over there. Moreover, this attitude shared by the 
peoples of the two nations is nothing new; it has always been this way. People ordinarily don't 
start wars; governments do. 

Next, let's consider the fact that ours is an open society with freely elected officials. 
Theirs is a closed society (controlled press, totalitarian government, walls to keep the people 
from fleeing, etc.) with a government run by a self-appointed clique known as the Communist 
Party. 

Then, no one should forget that such a closed, totalitarian system carefully selects its 
cultural ambassadors. Does the USSR send students who will criticize Communism? Aren't all 
the teachers, journalists, scientists, etc. government employees? Can any of them speak freely 
without worrying about their own well-being or that of loved ones left behind? 

Friendly Thugs 

Americans need not worry excessively about Soviet visitors spying and gathering 
intelligence. America's leaders have already given the Soviets most of what they lack. What 
should concern Americans today is the spreading notion, fueled by these cultural exchanges, that 
there's really nothing very different about a Communist-controlled country. If we meet some 
cordial Soviet visitors, or read an account of their presence at our schools or service clubs, it's 
easy to forget the inhuman system they represent. 

That system is responsible for the murders (unrelated to war) of over 100 million human 
beings in the 20th Century. It continues to make war on God, free speech, basic property rights, 
and its neighbors. Its government controls movement, employment, housing, education, 
entertainment, and -- as much as possible -- even thought. Its representatives, smiles and 
handshakes notwithstanding, should not be welcome in our nation (which is supposed to uphold 
what the USSR opposes, and oppose what the USSR upholds). To ignore these realities is to 
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approve them. 

Americans touring the USSR should ask to speak to an opposition party leader; or to 
meet a leader of the private or homeschool movement; or to hear from a newspaperman or 
newscaster not employed by the government; or to talk to an ordinary citizen who is free to 
travel, open up a church, or keep the fruits of his labor. They would quickly find that there are no 
such persons. 

Over 100 years ago, an Englishman named Richard Cobden observed: "Peace will come 
to this earth when her peoples have as much to do with each other; their governments the least 
possible." What that says is that real peace can never be advanced through cultural exchanges or 
other dealings with a totalitarian system. We send real people; they send agents of a repressive 
government. If we refuse to recognize these simple realities, we are inviting a duplication of their 
horror here. 

-- JOHN F. MCMANUS 


This commentary is also syndicated by The John Birch Society Features. 


Soviets Defect to U.S. 

While Soviet and Alaskan officials were gathered on Little Diomede Island to sign an 
accord allowing unrestricted travel for Eskimos between Alaska and Siberia, two members of the 
Soviet delegation slipped away from the group April 23rd and asked for asylum in the United 
States. Little Diomede sits in the Bering Strait about 25 miles from the Alaskan mainland. 
Governor Steve Cowper, who was prevented from flying to Little Diomede by snow and high 
winds, said he assured his Soviet counterpart that the defections would not "have any effect on 
our increasing trade and cultural ties, and that people who were seeking asylum were not within 
my jurisdiction. He understood that, but I think he wanted to be reassured that this incident 
wouldn't interfere with ... a very promising start in a permanent trade and cultural relationship." 

Unrest in the USSR 

Soviet soldiers arrested several dozen demonstrators in Moscow April 23rd at a rally 
protesting the killing of 20 persons in the Georgian capital of Tbilisi two weeks before. Some of 
the Moscow demonstrators had unfurled the red, white, and blue tricolor of pre-1917 Russia and 
the yellow and white flag of the Ukraine. The uprisings in Georgia caused the ouster of the 
region's Communist Party chief and his replacement by Givi Gumbaridze, head of the Georgian 
KGB. 

On April 25th, the Soviet Communist Party purged 110 of its Central Committee 
members, promoted two dozen non-voting members to full membership in the Central 
Committee, and reduced the size of the committee from 301 to 251 members. The changes are 
expected to aid party boss Mikhail Gorbachev in consolidating his power. 

Students March in Red China 

Following the death April 15th of former Communist Party chief Hu Yaobang, who had 
been forced out of power in the wake of student protests two years ago, tens of thousands of 
Chinese students and workers rallied in Peking's central square for 10 consecutive days. The 
protesters called for a reappraisal of Hu and shouted "Long live freedom! Long live democracy! 
Down with the bureaucracy!" On April 25th, the Chinese Communist Party condemned the 
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student demonstrations and warned that "all the comrades of the party and the whole nation must 
understand clearly that if we do not resolutely stop this unrest, our state will have no calm days." 
The Situation in Poland 

With the recent granting of legal status to the Solidarity trade union, which had been 
outlawed by the Communist regime in 1981, and pledges of increased economic aid by President 
Bush, there is an air of optimism in Poland. Solidarity leader Lech Walesa, after a cordial 
meeting with Communist Party boss General Wojciech Jaruzelski, flew to Italy for meetings with 
Pope John Paul II and Italian labor leaders. He told the labor group that economic reforms and 
economic aid are necessary if Poland is to join the European Community. The country has a 
$39.2 billion foreign debt and is facing 100 percent inflation this year. 

Walesa's credibility as a representative of the Polish people took a nose dive early in 
March when he told the Soviet weekly New Times that Solidarity was not seeking to overturn the 
Polish regime. "Let power remain in the hands of the Communists," he said, "but let it be 
different. Let it serve the people better, respect the law, and be accountable to society. We are 
prepared to cooperate constructively with such authorities." If Communists were to do what 
Walesa asks, they would no longer be Communists. 

On April 25th, the Polish Government released from jail Waldemar Chmielewski, one of 
four secret police thugs convicted in the brutal torture-murder of pro-Solidarity priest Father 
Jerzy Popieluszko in 1984. Chmieluski had been sentenced to 14 years in prison. 

Red Maneuvering in Nicaragua 

Sandinista Communist dictator Daniel Ortega signed into law April 24th a measure 
allegedly easing restrictions on the press, but opponents of the regime contend that the law 
"buries whatever vestige of press freedom exists in Nicaragua." The new law says the 
government can no longer require news organizations to submit articles to a censor before 
publication; abolishes indefinite closing of print and broadcast outlets, while allowing 
suspensions of up to four days; and provides penalties for disseminating information contrary to 
the interests of the state, and for the "transmission, diffusion, publication, or projection of 
injurious, defamatory, or false information." 

Erick Ramirez of the opposition Social Christian Party said that the measure fails to 
authorize private television stations and instead "guarantees equal access to social and political 
groups" on Sandinista-run television. 

Angolan Oil Production 

Oil industry experts say that the Communist regime in Angola, which has been kept in 
power with Soviet aid and Cuban soldiers, is about to open up for exploration by foreign 
investors the fields off the country's southernmost coastline. Oil production, which had been 
concentrated in the northern offshore areas, reached daily levels of 490,000 barrels in 1988. This 
provided $2.1 billion in revenues, about 95 Percent of Angola's foreign earnings. Perhaps 40 
percent of that money was used to keep the Red regime in power by holding off the 
anti-Communist forces of Jonas Savimbi's UNITA. Despite its valuable oil resources, Angola 
remains an economic basket case and is hoping to gain membership in the International 
Monetary Fund this year. 

-- JAMES J. DRUMMEY 


AMERICAN OPINION 
Anti-Communist Movies 


James Perloff is the author of Shadows of Power, a study of the CFR, now in its second 
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printing. 


The following is a comprehensive review of anti-Communist films. Those available on 
videotape are indicated by bold italic face. 


Great Escapes 

In 1952, Elia Kazan was asked to direct a film based on the true story of the Cirkus 
Brumbach, a Czech circus that had made a daring escape from the Iron Curtain. A master of 
realism who was widely acclaimed during the 1950s for such films as On the Waterfront, Kazan 
had been a Communist during his early theater days, but had resigned after the Party had tried 
and condemned him for refusing to strike. Although he remained a liberal, Kazan shed his 
illusions about Communism and supplied evidence to the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities during its investigation of Hollywood. Kazan, who routinely spurned Hollywood sets, 
flew to Bavaria and hired on the Cirkus Brumbach itself to maximize his production's 
authenticity. 

In an interesting twist, Kazan cast Adolph Menjou, a conservative actor who would later 
join the Council of The John Birch Society, as the Communist official who menaces the circus; 
and Fredric March, one of Hollywood's best-known liberals, as the owner whose circus is 
usurped by "the State" and who plots the escape. The end product was a taut and inspiring film, 
Man on a Tightrope. 

Although the Berlin Wall was nearly a decade away, in The Man Between (1953) British 
director Carol Reed captured the dichotomy of freedom and totalitarianism in Berlin. In this 
offbeat thriller, the East Germans have the nasty habit of slipping into the western zone to kidnap 
selected Germans. This time, however, they mistake a young British lady (portrayed by Claire 
Bloom) for the German sister-in-law she is visiting. Discovering their error, the Reds conclude it 
would be easier to liquidate her than admit their practices to the British by returning her. Bloom 
is aided by a war-jaded German (James Mason) in an effort to escape to the western zone. In 
depicting their flight from the relentless East German police, this film captured the terror 
inherent in Iron Curtain life. 

Although more than 80 of John Wayne's films are now available on videotape, among 
them many of his early B westerns, just one of his four overtly anti-Communist films is included. 
Still unavailable is Blood Alley (1955). In this picture, produced by Wayne's own Batjac 
Productions, the Duke played a merchant marine captain who is asked by the residents of a 
Chinese village to help them escape to Hong Kong. Wayne must brave both stormy waters and 
pursuing Communists to pilot the villagers through the Formosa Straits in a rickety ferryboat. 
Lauren Bacall added romantic interest as the daughter of an American doctor murdered by the 
Reds. This film condemned Communism without apology. 

The 1956 Hungarian uprising spawned no film worthy of its memory. Hungary did, 
however, become a favorite setting for escape scenarios, such as The Journey (1959), in which a 
British woman (Deborah Kerr) attempts to help an incognito leader of the Hungarian freedom 
fighters (Jason Robards Jr.) out of the country with a group of neutral foreigners. To succeed 
they must deceive the tough Soviet officer (Yul Brynner) who detains them. 

Perhaps the best Hungarian-set escape film was The Secret Ways (1961), based on 
Alistair MacLean's novel. Richard Widmark both produced and starred in this film. Shot near the 
Austro-Hungarian border, it depicted a cynical American (Widmark) who is hired by an 
anti-Communist league to bring a Hungarian patriot out of Budapest. The film climaxes with an 
exciting break at notorious Szarhaza Prison. 
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Don Murray played a young man preoccupied with women until his best friend is shot 
trying to crash a truck through the Berlin Wall in Escape from East Berlin (1962). Stirred, he 
devises a plan to bring his family and friends to freedom: They literally dig their way out. The 
film, based on a true story, was made in West Berlin with an entirely German supporting cast. 

The arrival of "détente" in the mid-1960s brought an effective halt to Iron Curtain escape 
movies. It was not until Jimmy Carter's foreign policy outraged Americans into a conservative 
renaissance, resoundingly expressed in the 1980 elections, that the theme came back into vogue. 
In 1981, Walt Disney Productions released Night Crossing, a reenactment of one of the most 
ingenious escapes ever conceived. In 1979, two East German families, the Strelzyks and the 
Wetzels, built a hot-air balloon, working secretly in a garage and attic. One September night they 
piloted the balloon over the border zone into West Germany, where they became instant heroes. 
Night Crossing, with a distinguished cast headed by Britain's John Hurt, painstakingly recreates 
the families' adventure and the numerous trials they faced. 

Nineteen eighty-one was also the 20th anniversary of the Berlin Wall, and 
commemorating the black occasion was Berlin Tunnel 21. In this film, which opens with the 
erection of the Wall, Richard Thomas (of TV's The Waltons) plays an American GI whose 
German girlfriend is stuck in East Berlin. After discharge from the service, he joins several 
Germans, also separated from loved ones, in excavating an escape tunnel. This movie contains 
plenty of intrigue and a stiff dose of anti-Communism. 

Mikhail Baryshnikov defected from the Soviet Union in 1974. In White Nights (1985), a 
unique blend of politics and the arts, Baryshnikov is cast in a quasi-autobiographical role. He is 
Kolya Rudchenko, a dancer who, long after defecting from the USSR, finds himself aboard an 
airliner forced to make an emergency landing at a Siberian air base. The KGB uses a ruse to 
detain him, then abducts him to Moscow, hoping to convince him to "voluntarily" repatriate 
himself. Instead, Rudchenko plans an escape. Marred only by occasional foul language, the film 
attests to Baryshnikov's prowess as both dancer and actor. 

Harking back to Blood Alley is Braddock: Missing in Action IT (1987). Chuck Norris 
had previously established the character of Colonel James Braddock in two movies about 
MIA-POW escapes. In this adventure, co-written by Norris, Braddock returns to Vietnam 
seeking his Vietnamese wife, formerly believed dead but now reported alive. He ends up 
bringing back a throng of persecuted Eurasian children. Although this film contains the graphic 
gore customary in Norris pictures, it also has some surprisingly sensitive moments, and explodes 
a media stereotype by branding the CIA as a tool of a no-win appeasement policy. 

Another film based on a true story, Judgement in Berlin (1988) concerns two East 
Germans who hijack a plane to a U.S. base in West Berlin. They soon discover, however, that 
American bureaucracy rivals that of the East. Elements in the U.S. government want the pair 
returned to East Germany as violators of international hijacking accords. Martin Sheen plays the 
pressured American judge who presides over their trial in West Berlin. 

The Defection of Simas Kudirka (1978), a CBS "made for TV" movie, dramatizes one of 
the worst deeds in American diplomatic history. Kudirka was a Lithuanian sailor who in 1970 
jumped from a Soviet trawler onto a U.S. Coast Guard ship off the Massachusetts coast. When 
the Soviet vessel demanded his return, the American captain radioed ashore for instructions. 
Under State Department prodding, Boston Coast Guard officials allowed the Soviets to board the 
ship and violently remove Kudirka. 

The Defection of Simas Kudirka, with Alan Arkin in the title role, deals a full deck of 
poignant themes: the emptiness of daily life behind the Iron Curtain, the omnipresent terror of 
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the KGB, the Soviet enslavement of Lithuania, the iniquity of Moscow's courts and the cruelty of 
her prisons, the rigidness of Communist bureaucracy and the hypocrisy of our own. 
Wrongful Imprisonment 

Filmmakers have shunned the subject of Communist mass liquidation: The Katyn Forest 
massacre, Stalin's contrived famines, and Mao's Cultural Revolution have all been spared 
celluloid scrutiny. The Cambodian genocide of the 1970s was gruesomely depicted in The 
Killing Fields (1984), but the facts were so doctored (the film omits any reference to 
Communism and blames America for the holocaust) that it is nearly worthless as an historical 
document. 

Hollywood has been more frank, however, in dealing with the less unpalatable subject of 
incarceration. Two movies have recounted the tribulations of Joszef Cardinal Mindszenty, the 
Primate of Hungary, whom the Communists tortured and drugged before he "confessed" to 
crimes against the State at a 1949 show trial. The truth about the case was told in Guilty of 
Treason (1949), in which Charles Bickford played Mindszenty. This film was a groundbreaker 
at the time, calling attention to Communist police tactics as well as the Soviet subjugation of 
Eastern Europe. In The Prisoner (1955), a character obviously based upon Mindszenty was 
played quite skillfully -- if loosely -- by Alec Guinness. 

After his brazenly leftist film Z helped turn many young Americans into revolutionaries, 
Greek director Costas-Gavras offered some "balance" with The Confession (1970), based on the 
story of Arthur London. The Czech Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs and a dedicated 
Communist, London was nevertheless arrested and tortured in a 1951 Stalinist purge and 
convicted of espionage he had not committed. The film depicts the ruthlessness of Communism 
and the outrageous extremes to which party loyalty can go. (London is ultimately persuaded to 
confess "for the good of the Party.") 

One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich (1971), based on the novel by Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn, is a study of survival under the harshest conditions (getting an extra bowl of mush, 
made from boiled grass, is a masterful achievement, and procuring an extra undershirt is a 
punishable offense). Filmed near the Arctic Circle, Ivan Denisovich captures the pathos of the 
life of a veteran gulag prisoner (played by Tom Courtenay). 

Sakharov (1984) focused international attention on the plight of the Soviet physicist and 
his wife Yelena Bonner, both relegated to internal exile for criticizing the Kremlin's nuclear 
buildup and its suppression of dissidents. After a slow start, and despite its pacifistic overtones, 
this HBO movie emerges as an effective denunciation of Soviet tyranny, with strong 
performances by Jason Robards Jr. and Glenda Jackson. 

In another HBO production, Gulag (1985), a young American athlete-turned-sportscaster 
covering the Moscow Olympics (David Keith) agrees to help an apparent dissident, only to find 
he has been set up by the KGB, which wants to set an example to other potential do-gooders at 
the Olympics. Although this movie conveys labor camp life authentically, it stands in contrast to 
the grim resignation of Ivan Denisovich. Keith brings a uniquely American spirit of 
rebelliousness, hope, and humor -- and rough language -- to the gulag. 

Victor Herman was an American who, as a teenager, emigrated with his parents to Russia 
in 1931. His father, a naive socialist, believed the USSR would be a paradise. Young Herman 
himself was an accomplished athlete and daredevil parachutist who set a world free-fall record 
while in Russia. When authorities pressed him to repudiate his U.S. citizenship for Soviet (so the 
record would stand as a Communist achievement), Herman refused. His courageous defiance led 
to 18 years in Stalin's gulags, and he spent 20 more trying to return to America. The CBS movie 
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Coming out of the Ice (1982) is based on Herman's autobiography of the same title. This 
superbly acted production, starring John Savage as Herman, was named the Best Movie Made 
for Television for 1982 by the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures. It may also be the 
best indictment of Communism ever filmed. 

Un-American Activities 

American cinema's first noisy brush with the domestic left came with Red Salute (1935). 
It concerned a coed (Barbara Stanwyck) who falls for the Communist Party line and a campus 
revolutionary -- until she meets a handsome soldier (Robert Young). Though more romance than 
lecture, Red Salute sparked a riot when it opened at New York's Rivoli Theatre, with more than 
150 leftist students arrested. 

It was not until the Cold War, however, that filmmakers began to deal with the CPUSA 
seriously. In 1949, Republic Pictures weighed in with The Red Menace, a minor feature about 
various Party members who become disillusioned with Communism, but encounter the Party's 
wrath when they try to bail out. Drawing more attention, partly because it headlined name actors, 
was The Woman on Pier 13 (1949). Originally entitled J Married a Communist, it concerns an 
executive of a San Francisco shipping company (Robert Ryan) who, though a Communist in his 
youth, has long since broken with the Party. The CPUSA catches up with him and tries to 
blackmail him into inciting labor strife on the docks. 

More sophisticated treatments of Communism arrived during the waning years of the 
Truman Administration, as public outrage mounted over Red permeation of the State 
Department. In 1951, Warner Brothers (by far the most conservative of the major studios) 
released J Was a Communist for the FBI, based on the true stow of Matt Cvetic, an FBI 
counterspy who spent nine years in the Communist Party. Cvetic long had to endure the scorn of 
his friends and family, and his mother died believing him a traitor. But his revelations before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities in 1950 severely damaged the Communist 
apparatus in this country. I Was a Communist for the FBI dramatized the intrigues and ordeals of 
Cvetic (Frank Lovejoy) and the CPUSA's attempts to exploit racial and labor tensions. 
Deservedly, it was nominated for an Academy Award as the year's best documentary. 

Leo McCarey (whose earlier Going My Way copped six Oscars) wrote, produced, and 
directed My Son John (1952), the story of an American mother (Helen Hayes) who discovers that 
her son (Robert Walker) is a Communist. As a federal employee under FBI surveillance, Walker 
exhibits all of the characteristic callousness of "liberal intellectualism," sneering at patriotism 
(which the film effuses) and the Bible. In the end he renounces Communism before being 
gunned down by the Party. 

An easy favorite in this class of movie, however, is Warner Brothers' Big Jim McClain, 
which, critic Penelope Houston snarled, "brings to the screen all of the unattractively hysterical 
mentality of the witch hunt." Released just two months before the critical 1952 elections, Big Jim 
McClain featured John Wayne and James Arness as investigators for the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. The movie opens with a tribute to the members of the Committee, 
"undaunted by the vicious campaign of slander launched against them." Wayne and Arness are 
sent to Hawaii, where they battle Red subversion on the islands. 

Unfortunately, after the 1952 elections restored the Republicans to power, public concern 
-- and movies -- about the CPUSA petered out. Not one of these films has made the transition to 
videotape. 

Revolution and Terror 
No film has chronicled the Russian Revolution to the satisfaction of conservatives. Dr. 
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Zhivago (1965) is equivocal in its sympathies. In the silent film, The Last Command (1927), an 
aging Czarist general flees to America after the Revolution. Years later, he has been reduced to 
working as a film extra in Hollywood. A director -- who was a Bolshevik in his youth -- 
recognizes the general and, in an effort to humiliate him, assigns him to play a Czarist officer 
mercilessly whipping his troops. For his role as the exiled general, Emil Jannings won the very 
first Oscar for best actor. Flashbacks in The Last Command deprecate the Czar, but also portray 
the Bolsheviks as a murdering rabble. 

Revolutionary terror has perhaps never been grimmer than during the Mau Mau uprising 
in Kenya, when Jomo Kenyatta's occult brotherhood butchered European settlers. The definitive 
movie about the Mau Mau was the British epic Simba (1955). Unfortunately, only the mediocre 
imitation, Something of Value (1957), is available on videotape. Featuring a miscast Rock 
Hudson as a British settler, and a brief prologue by Winston Churchill, this version of the 
uprising downplays Mau Mau terror by juxtaposing it to stereotypes of white racists. 

Terrorism in America itself was the subject of several movies during the so-called "Red 
Scare," including Bolshevism on Trial (1919), about a scheming anarchist; The Dangerous Hours 
(1920), about industrial sabotage; and The Ace of Hearts (1921), in which a gang of anarchists 
decides that whoever draws the ace of hearts will kill a certain capitalist. A number of recent 
films have dealt with domestic terrorism, but few have identified it as a product of the left. One 
of the best that did is The Enforcer (1976), in which "Dirty Harry" Callahan (Clint Eastwood) 
goes head-to-head with a San Francisco group called "the People's Revolutionary Strike Force." 
Although violence and profanity garnered this film an R rating, it was a landmark in conservative 
cinema, making sharp comments on law enforcement methods, the hypocrisy of liberal 
politicians, the naiveté of liberal clergy, and the delusions of feminism. 

In the British film The Final Option (1983), a group of no-nuke crazies called "the 
People's Lobby" seizes VIP hostages at the American Embassy. The terrorists' demand: Detonate 
a nuclear bomb on live television to show the world the horror of atomic warfare. It is Up to 
Britain's crack anti-terrorist regiment, the Special Air Service (SAS), to thwart the sick scheme. 
This R-rated film is a scathing portrait of the British left, intimating the Soviet role in directing 
the Western "peace" movement. 

When Communist guerrillas sought to overthrow Greece in the late 1940s, they abducted 
more than 28,000 Greek children and spirited them away to Iron Curtain countries. Eleni (1985), 
based on the book by Nicholas Gage, alternates between two true stories: that of a Greek mother 
(played by Kate Nelligan) who courageously saves her children from the seizure, and that of her 
son who, thirty years later, returns from America to find the Communists who murdered her. 
Eleni demonstrates that Marxism is founded on lies and is inevitably hostile to family life. 

War Stories 

Besides struggle within the Iron Curtain and within the free world, there has been, of 
course, struggle between them. An unrequited longing to settle this conflict decisively was 
expressed in the last segments of Patton (1970), a perennial favorite of conservatives. The film 
shows how the general's anti-Soviet inclinations were throttled by his superiors at the close of 
World War II. 

It was not until the Korean War that America would engage Communism on the 
battlefield. Most of the films devoted to this war have avoided discussing the heinous limitations 
Washington placed on our military. They did, however, remind us that Communism was our 
enemy. At least three documentaries on the Korean War are now in video stores: The Motion 
Picture History of the Korean War, an old, conventional Armed Forces production; This is 
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Korea!, a rambling movie the government had John Ford direct to arouse support for the war; 
and Korea: The Forgotten War, a recent retrospective, narrated by Robert Stack, that contains 
great footage but maligns Douglas MacArthur. 

Samuel Fuller, one of the industry's top anti-Communists, directed both Steel Helmet 
(1951) and Fixed Bayonets (1951), movies that evoked the brutality and frustration of the 
combat. Warner Brothers' Retreat, Hell! (1952) recounted the exploits of the Marines' First 
Division at Inchon, Seoul, and the Chosin Reservoir, up to the famous fleet evacuation. (Perhaps 
the most patriotic Korean War film, it featured lead roles by a unique duo -- Frank Lovejoy of J 
Was a Communist for the FBI and Richard Carlson of television's J Led Three Lives.) The Glory 
Brigade (1953), which highlighted conflict between U.S. soldiers and their UN allies, was 
commended for its acting. Prisoner of War (1954), starring Ronald Reagan, depicted the 
brainwashing and torture of American prisoners. The Bridges at Toko-Ri (1954), a bombing 
epic, featured spectacular aerial photography and strong performances by William Holden and 
Grace Kelly. Men in War (1957) centered on friction between a tough sergeant and a tough 
lieutenant (Aldo Ray and Robert Ryan) whose platoon is stuck in enemy territory during the 
dangerous days of the Pusan Perimeter. 

A heavy favorite as the most authentic and engrossing Korean War movie is Pork Chop 
Hill (1959). It was directed by Lewis Milestone, who also made what some consider the 
definitive movies of World Wars I and II: All Quiet on the Western Front and A Walk in the Sun. 
Pork Chop Hill, based on the factual account by Brigadier General S. L. A. Marshall, recreates a 
company's bloody conquest and defense of a hill in Korea. Heading a fine cast as the company's 
commander was Gregory Peck, who later played the title role in MacArthur (1977), a film that, 
despite flaws, passably conveys the general's patriotism and his conflict with Harry Truman over 
Korea policy. 

Other Korean War movies that might show up on television include A Yank in Korea, 
Battle Zone, Hold Back the Night, One Minute to Zero, Korea Patrol, Hell's Horizons, The 
Hunters, All the Young Men, Mission Over Korea, and Inchon. Some Korean War pictures were 
mediocre, some controversial. (The Pentagon refused to supply war footage for Steel Helmet 
because it showed a U.S. officer executing a North Korean prisoner; on the other hand, the Daily 
Worker screamed that the director, Samuel Fuller, was a warmonger financed by MacArthur.) 

Contrary to popular belief, The Green Berets was not the only anti-Communist film on 
Vietnam; there were antecedents. Warner Brothers' Jump into Hell (1955) was about 
paratroopers assisting the beleaguered fortress at Dien Bien Phu. Samuel Fuller, who made the 
first significant movie about Korea, did the same for Vietnam. In his China Gate (1957), a patrol 
of French Foreign Legionnaires (including Americans) sets out to destroy a huge Communist 
munitions dump. This film pioneered politically by naming Ho Chi Minh as Vietnam's scourge, 
as well as noting the Red Chinese role in Indochina. 

Five Gates to Hell (1959), a rarely screened jewel, was written, produced, and directed by 
James Clavell -- now renowned for such works as Shogun, but unknown at the time. In Five 
Gates to Hell, Vietnamese guerrillas raid a small field hospital, slaughtering the wounded French 
soldiers there and literally crucifying a nun. They then drag the hospital's multinational medical 
team to their mountain hideaway, where their leader is dying. 

As American involvement in Vietnam escalated, Marshall Thompson starred in two 
minor war vehicles: A Yank in Vietnam (1964), filmed on location, concerned the exploits of a 
Marine major after the Reds shot down his helicopter; To the Shores of Hell (1965) depicted the 
rescue of an American doctor kidnapped by the Vietcong. In Operation CIA (1965), a young 
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Burt Reynolds played an agent who works to foil a Vietcong attempt to assassinate the American 
ambassador. 

By the end of the Johnson Administration, however, Southeast Asia was too hot for 
Hollywood -- except for one man. Angered by press abuse of GIs in Vietnam, John Wayne said: 
"Somebody has to stand up for those guys. They're fighting and dying over there -- and damn it, 
they're doing it for us ... for our freedom." Wayne confronted many obstacles in producing The 
Green Berets (1968), which he also co-directed and starred in. Universal and Paramount both 
refused to distribute it. Wayne's exhortations finally persuaded Warner Brothers. He suffered 
scathing personal attacks, and the film was lambasted by critics. 

Despite the attacks, The Green Berets was one of John Wayne's highest-grossing films. It 
was, however, the last of a genre. Americans waited ten years to see another Vietnam War movie 
with pro-American sentiments. That was The Deer Hunter (1978), a violent film that illustrates 
the ruthlessness of the Vietcong and ends on a soft note of patriotism. One scene, in which the 
Reds force captured GIs to play Russian roulette, is surely one of the tensest ever screened. The 
Deer Hunter, which incited the Soviet Union to withdraw from the Berlin Film Festival, 
received the Oscar as the best film of 1978, beating out Jane Fonda's Coming Home, an anti-war 
nominee. 

MIA-POW Films 

Hollywood's depiction of POWs has been more sympathetic than its treatment of 
American soldiers fortunate enough to escape capture. NBC's television movie When Hell Was 
in Session (1979) was based on the book by Admiral (later Senator) Jeremiah Denton, shot down 
over North Vietnam in 1965. During his 7% years in Communist prisons, Denton became an 
inspirational leader to other POWs and communicated the first direct evidence of torture by 
blinking in Morse Code during a televised interview. When Hell Was in Session, starring Hal 
Holbrook, not only shows much of the brutality endured by POWs, but the agony and activism of 
their loved ones at home, as does the 1987 TV-movie Jn Love And War, the story of Admiral 
James Stockdale, a POW who won the CongressionalMedal of Honor. 

Although dramatizations of POW rescues are a poor substitute for the real thing, they 
have at least helped alert the public to the fact that our men are still there. The first such film was 
Uncommon Valor (1983), in which Gene Hackman played a retired Marine colonel who learns 
his son is in a Laotian prison camp. Weary of Washington's vegetative response to the matter, he 
drafts his son's old service buddies into a rescue party. This is an engrossing film, probably the 
best acted of its kind. 

Next came Missing in Action (1984). Chuck Norris was Colonel James Braddock, an 
ex-POW who personally knows the falsity of Vietnam's claim that it is no longer holding 
American prisoners. He proves his point quite violently. A Norris sequel, Missing in Action 2: 
The Beginning (1985), recounts Braddock's own ordeal and escape as a POW. 

In Rambo/First Blood Part IT (1985), Sylvester Stallone, like Norris, is cast as a warrior 
who single-handedly rescues a group of POWs in ultra-violent fashion. The scenario included a 
venal congressman who attempts to sabotage the mission. 

In POW: The Escape (1986), an officer (David Carradine) leads a POW rescue mission 
shortly before the war's end, striving for faith to the motto: "Everybody goes home." 

The Rescue (1988), a Disney production, concerns a group of teenaged Navy "brats" on 
an American base in South Korea. Their fathers, officers of the Navy's elite SEALs, are captured 
by the North Koreans after helping scuttle a disabled sub in international waters. When federal 
bureaucrats overrule a Navy rescue mission, the teens take matters into their own hands. 
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Undoubtedly the finest tribute to American POWs is The Hanoi Hilton (1987), its 
account of life at Hanoi's Hoa Lo Prison authenticated by input from scores of former inmates. 
Its theatre run was aborted by a ferocious assault from liberal critics, many of whom were 
particularly chafed by the film's inclusion of a character modeled on "Hanoi Jane" Fonda. This 
well-acted film portrays the heroism not of one, but of many. 

More War Stories 

Battle Hell (1953) tells the true story of the British frigate Amethyst, which, in the words 
of the film's prologue, "kept her tattered battle flag aloft despite the murderous Red guns of 'the 
Chinese Peoples Liberation Army." After artillery fire crippled the Amethyst on the Yangtze 
River in 1949, the Communists demanded vicious terms for her release. While stalling 
negotiations, the surviving crew repaired the ship, then navigated her through a blazing gauntlet 
in a daring nighttime escape. 

Few Africans have earned more respect among conservatives than Moise Tshombe, who 
in the early 1960s led Katanga's secession from the Communist-dominated Congo. UN forces 
bloodily ended Katanga's independence, and Tshombe eventually died in prison. In Britain's The 
Wild Geese (1978), an international banker hires a group of mercenaries to rescue an African 
leader (based on Tshombe, to whom the film was dedicated). However, as the operation is taking 
place, the banker cuts a deal with the Communists, leaving the mercenaries to fight an army of 
Soviet and Cuban-backed Simbas. Final Option producer Euan Lloyd brought us this Violent 
thriller, whose superb cast includes Richard Burton, Richard Harris, Roger Moore, and Stewart 
Granger. 

In Rambo IIT (1988), John Rambo (Sylvester Stallone) attempts to rescue his former 
Green Beret commander from a Soviet stronghold in Afghanistan. The film highlights 
suppressed details of the USSR's war on Afghanistan -- the use of toy-bombs to maim children, 
the slaughter of villages, etc. 

Then, there is war in the future. In the conservative classic Red Dawn (1984), Moscow 
starts World War II. While key U.S. cities are devastated by nuclear attack, other regions are 
invaded by Soviet, Cuban, and Nicaraguan troops. The movie follows a group of teenaged 
freedom fighters as they battle occupation forces in Colorado. 

Espionage Before Bond 

Before James Bond brought tongue-in-cheek to espionage, filmmakers treated it quite 
seriously. After World War II, Soviet spying made its first headlines when Igor Gouzenko, a 
code clerk at the Russian embassy in Ottawa, exposed the Kremlin's North American operations. 
Gouzenko's story was the basis for the first major film about Soviet espionage, Zhe Iron Curtain 
(1948), starring Dana Andrews. 

As scandals erupted over nuclear theft, public concern about domestic spying increased, 
and so did movies about it. In Walk A Crooked Mile (1948), the FBI teams up with Scotland 
Yard to nab a spy ring purloining atomic secrets. In The Conspirator (1949), Elizabeth Taylor, in 
her first adult role, discovers that her officer husband (Robert Taylor) is a Soviet agent. The 
documentary-style Walk East on Beacon (1952), based on an article by J. Edgar Hoover, 
described how the FBI cracked a Boston-based spy network. The Thief (1952), in which Ray 
Milland played a nuclear scientist feeding data to the Russians, employed a novel style: The 
soundtrack consisted solely of music, with no dialogue at all. Samuel Fuller directed Pickup on 
South Street (1953), in which a petty thief (Richard Widmark) snatches a purse that happens to 
contain microfilm. In trying to recover it, the Reds murder Widmark's friend (played by Oscar 
nominee Thelma Ritter), and his patriotism begins to bristle. This film, later remade in South 
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Africa as Cape Town Affair, had a clear message: Communism is so foul it is even beneath the 
contempt of the underworld. 

Operation Manhunt (1954) again told the story of Igor Gouzenko and featured an 
epilogue by the defector himself. Shack Out on 101 (1955), with Frank Lovejoy as a 
government agent and Lee Marvin as a traitor named "Slob," is the single film of this older genre 
to make it to videotape -- only because its script is now considered campy. John Wayne's cold 
war contribution was Jet Pilot. He played an Air Force officer who marries a Soviet defector 
who is really a spy; when she returns to Russia, Wayne pretends to defect himself and ends up 
stealing a Soviet jet. Never considered one of the Duke's best, this movie was made in 1950 but 
not released until 1957 because producer Howard Hughes, dissatisfied with the original, tinkered 
with the script and aerial photography for seven years. Other early films about Red espionage 
included A Bullet for Joey (1955), Five Steps to Danger (1957), and the critically acclaimed Man 
on a String (1960), in which Ernest Borgnine played Boris Morros, the true-life FBI counterspy 
whose testimony convicted several top Soviet spies. 

European locales also provided backdrops for good cold-war fare. Sofia (1948) concerned 
an OSS agent smuggling imprisoned scientists out of Bulgaria. In The Red Danube (1949), set in 
Vienna, a mother superior (Ethel Barrymore) shelters a ballerina from Soviet repatriation. 
Tyrone Power headed an outstanding cast in Diplomatic Courier (1952), a complex mystery 
about an OSS man seeking Soviet plans for the invasion of Yugoslavia. In Assignment Paris 
(1952), a reporter (Dana Andrews) discovers that the Hungarians intend to revolt against 
Communist rule -- as they really did, four years later. Clark Gable played a newsman who 
smuggles his Russian wife out of the USSR in Never Let Me Go (1953). Berlin is the setting in 
the hard-boiled Night People (1954), in which a U.S. colonel (Gregory Peck) fights a war of wits 
with the Russians, who are demanding two prominent Germans in exchange for an Army 
corpsman they have kidnapped. 

In Asia, American movie heroes foiled several schemes of the Red Chinese: to blow up 
Hong Kong's sewer system in Target Hong Kong (1952), to nuke Korea and blame it on America 
in Samuel Fuller's Hell and High Water (1954), to slay an Arab potentate's son and blame it on 
America in Hong Kong Confidential (1958). Richard Basehart rescues a Taiwanese pilot downed 
over the mainland in Passport to China (1961), while in Stopover Tokyo (1957) Robert Wagner 
thwarts a Communist plot to murder the U.S. ambassador to Japan. (The latter film has probably 
reached the videotape circuit because it starred a youthful Joan Collins.) 

After Bond 

With the advent of Bond, secret agents not only lost their clean-cut identity, but began to 
question the merits of patriotism. In such well-publicized films as The Spy Who Came in from 
the Cold, The Ipcress File, Funeral in Berlin, The Chairman, and The Looking Glass War, 
Western intelligence services appeared nearly as loathsome as their Eastern counterparts -- liable 
to deceive, abandon, or even liquidate their own agents. 

However, most spy films still communicated some anti-Communism, and many stars 
found the thriving genre attractive. Even Paul Newman, darling of liberals, made three good 
cold-war pictures. In The Prize (1963), he played an American waiting to receive the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in Stockholm. He discovers that the Russian expatriate slated for the Physics award 
(Edward G. Robinson) has just been kidnapped by the Soviets; they have substituted his twin 
brother, who will denounce the United States in his acceptance speech unless the plot can be 
exposed. In Alfred Hitchcock's Torn Curtain (1966), Newman was cast as a nuclear scientist 
who pretends to defect to East Germany to secure an anti-missile defense formula for the West. 
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In The Mackintosh Man (1973), he was an American agent on the trail of a British M.P. (James 
Mason) in Soviet employ. 

Author Mickey Spillane plays his own detective hero Mike Hammer, battling Communist 
spies, in The Girl Hunters (1963). Britons deter an East German kidnapping in Hide and Seek 
(1964) and rescue a Hungarian scientist in City of Fear (1965). Montgomery Clift made his final 
screen appearance as a U.S. physicist seeking microfilm behind the Iron Curtain, in The Defector 
(1966). In The Double Man (1967), the Soviets, through plastic surgery, create an exact 
look-alike of a CIA agent (Yul Brynner), who must prove the impostor is not himself. Laurence 
Harvey was a perfectly vicious British mole in A Dandy in Aspic (1968). 

In 1969, suspense master Alfred Hitchcock created one of the few truly forthright spy 
films of the era. Set in 1962, the panoramic Topaz included the defection of a KGB officer, the 
discovery of Soviet missiles in Cuba, and the exposure of a high-ranking French traitor. Topaz 
has a unique distinction: It is the only major film ever made that is anti-Castro! In the 
disagreeably complicated The Kremlin Letter (1970), U.S. agents try to retrieve an agreement 
that an American official erroneously signed with Moscow. Rosalind Russell appeared as a CIA 
agent up against Albanians and Red Chinese in Mrs. Pollifax -- Spy (1971), which she also 
scripted. Embassy (1972) concerned the difficulties Americans face as they try to spirit a Soviet 
defector out of Lebanon. In The Serpent (1973), a Soviet defector (Yul Brynner) is actually a 
Trojan horse the Kremlin has sent to undermine U.S. intelligence operations. 

Cold War Renaissance 

The cold war espionage film enjoyed a renaissance with the "Reagan Revolution." 
Television turned two John Le Carré novels into miniseries with no rivals for sophistication. In 
Tinker, Taylor, Soldier, Spy (1980), reminiscent of the Kim Philby case, British master spy 
George Smiley (Alec Guinness) ferrets a mole out of British intelligence. In a worthy sequel, 
Smiley's People (1982), he unravels a mystery leading to the head of the KGB. 

Clint Eastwood both directed and starred in Firefox (1982), in which an American pilot 
is assigned to steal the prototype of a new, remarkably advanced MIG. After infiltrating the 
Soviet Union, he is assisted by a courageous underground, but a KGB net begins to tighten. High 
suspense and superb aerial special effects distinguish this film. 

The Soviets are planning to assassinate several expatriates on Christmas in Enigma 
(1983). For the CIA to learn the identities of the targets, it must steal a Soviet coded 
microprocessor. An East German defector (Martin Sheen) is assigned the task. Most of the action 
in this solid suspense film occurs behind the Iron Curtain, as Sheen seeks to elude the KGB and 
East German police. 

Cloak and Dagger (1984) is the story of a little boy who discovers that stolen military 
secrets are hidden in a video game cartridge. However, because he is a habitual fantasizer, no 
one believes him -- except the deadly spies trying to smuggle the cartridge to Cuba. This exciting 
mystery is enjoyable for both young and old. 

In The Jigsaw Man (1984), Michael Caine plays a Kim Philby type who has been living 
in the Soviet Union since defecting decades earlier. After plastic surgery and a phony death 
announcement, the KGB sends him back to England to retrieve a list of Russian spies he had 
once secreted away. The head of the British intelligence (Laurence Olivier) also wants the list. 

KGB: The Secret War (1985) concerns a Soviet agent (Michael Billington) who is 
stealing information from an American aerospace company. When he becomes alienated from 
the Kremlin, the KGB knows it will be only a matter of time before U.S. intelligence learns the 
identities of the others in his network -- so it moves to liquidate them all. This little-known gem 
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is introduced by real-life Soviet defector Vladimir Sakharov. 

Philby, Burgess and Maclean: Spy Scandal of the Century (1986) is a first-rate, 
dramatized account of Britain's treasonous trio -- moles who passed many vital secrets to the 
Soviets before fleeing to Moscow. 

The Fourth Protocol (1987) brings back Michael Caine -- and Kim Philby again -- as the 
British discover a KGB plot to create a nuclear "accident" at an American base in England and 
thus disarray NATO. This promising scenario is somewhat marred by political compromises and 
occasionally tasteless content. 

The KGB sometimes plants "sleepers" -- agents who live in foreign countries and behave 
as ordinary citizens for many years until tapped for action. This is the backdrop for Little Nikita 
(1988), in which an American teenager (River Phoenix) discovers that his own parents are 
sleeper agents. Sidney Poitier plays the FBI man who awakens him to this ugly reality, and to the 
choice he must make. 

Ideological Perspectives 

Other anti-Communist movies can best be categorized as "ideological." One widely 
distributed videocassette displays the following blurb: "The definitive 50's cult masterpiece of 
anti-Communist Red Menace paranoia." That video, called The Commies Are Coming, The 
Commies Are Coming, is actually a 1956 Warner Brothers production originally entitled Red 
Nightmare. An ancestor to the miniseries Amerika, it concerns a man (Maverick's Jack Kelly) 
who is lazy about his civic responsibilities until he dreams that the Soviets have taken over his 
town. Kelly finds his church converted into a Communist museum, his job burdened with 
State-set quotas, and his children usurped by the Party. Even his wife testifies against him at a 
show trial. Jack Webb finishes his narration of the film with a stirring call for every American to 
assume individual responsibility in the fight against Communism. 

Then, of course, there is Rocky IV (1985), in which Sylvester Stallone battles a Soviet 
boxer in an allegory of the East-West struggle. 

Documentaries have also vexed the Reds. Columbia Pictures' We'll Bury You! (1962) 
chronicled the infamies of Communism from Marx to the Berlin Wall. Because its release 
coincided with the Cuban Missile Crisis, it was well-received. 

The following anti-Communist documentaries are now carried in some video stores. 
Television's Vietnam (1985), produced by Accuracy in Media and narrated by Charlton Heston, 
demonstrates how liberal journalism distorted the truth about the Vietnam War. Oliver North: 
His Story relates the Iran-Contra affair from a conservative perspective. Improper Conduct, 
winner of the Grand Prix at the 12th International Human Rights Festival (1984), is set in Cuba. 
Marred by its preoccupation with Castro's persecution of homosexuals, the film does contain 
solid segments on Cuba's labor camps, epidemic prostitution, and orchestrated deception of 
tourists, as well as a moving interview with persecuted poet Armando Valladares. 

The propaganda siege of glasnost and perestroika has not killed off anti-Communist 
cinema, yet. The movie version of Ayn Rand's We the Living (1942), a strong indictment of 
Bolshevism, has just become available on videotape through an exclusive distributor. And 
production is getting under way for Tom Clancy's The Hunt for Red October. 


FREE PRESS eC 
Was Kinsey Kinky? 
In the April issue of Fidelity, editor E. Michael Jones makes "The Case Against Kinsey." 
Even though the famous sex researcher has been dead for almost 33 years, notes Jones, "the 
controversy surrounding his work lives on after him." 
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Alfred Charles Kinsey, of course, was the founder of the Kinsey Institute of sexual 
research at Indiana University in Bloomington. Jones concedes that the activity of the Institute 
involves sex, but questions, "is it research?" Kinsey's data is suspect, according to Jones, because 
of a bias in his sampling: 

During his entire career as a sex researcher, Kinsey remained fascinated by deviance. His 

favorite groups for information -- the ones he kept returning to again and again 

were homosexuals, prostitutes, and prison inmates. From Kinsey's point of view 

as a collector of sex histories this is not hard to understand. Aside from any 

prurient interest on Kinsey's part -- something we will take up later -- the fact 

remains that these groups were more willing to talk about their sex lives than the 

population in general. 

The Kinsey Institute, which has made an industry out of delving into the most intimate 
activities of other people, is highly secretive where Kinsey's own sexual orientation is concerned. 
The point is, any abnormal tendencies that Kinsey might have had could have compromised his 
ability as an impartial scientific researcher. Observes Jones, "if the institute can't tell us about 
their data then they should not expect us to accept everything they or Kinsey had to say as 
scientifically proven." 

Jones cites reports that Kinsey spent over 700 hours in the private company of a known 
homosexual. Furthermore, Kinsey data on the sexual activities of young boys suggest that his 
adult researchers engaged in molestation to obtain their results. "If the Kinsey Institute wants to 
keep his life a dark secret, that is their right," concludes Jones. "However, they should not be 
surprised if growing public skepticism is the response to their claims." (Ultramontane 
Associates, Inc., 206 Marquette Ave., South Bend IN 46617, $15.00) 

Is the Family Unconstitutional? 

In the April Chronicles, editor Thomas Fleming examines the strategies employed by 
anti-abortion activists and the ultimate effects of such activism on the rights of citizens. 
Acknowledging the primacy of parents in family matters and the jurisdiction of the states over 
criminal activity, Fleming laments the fact that the Supreme Court has usurped authority on the 
abortion issue: 

With a few strokes of the pen, the justices virtually eliminated the family as an organic 

part of society by pitting fathers against mothers, and parents against children -- 

unborn as well as born. The Court was not content to rest on its laurels, but 

rapidly proceeded to "protect" the rights of teenage unwed mothers against 

meddling parents. 

All of this was to be expected. There has never been a rebellion in the 

name of "rights" that did not end up strengthening the central government at the 

expense of every institution that protects individuals from the brute power of the 

state. 

Fleming cautions against efforts by anti-abortion activists to secure a declaration of 
human rights at the federal level, lest the federal government assume responsibility for all 
children -- born and unborn. He favors a solution at the state level: 

When states, through their democratically elected legislatures, have drawn up laws 

regulating, restricting, or forbidding abortions, then these same states, acting as 

lawful communities, can legitimately insist upon their constitutional rights 

without in any way undermining respect for law and without arrogating still more 

power to the government. 
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Fleming compares his theory to Calhoun's doctrine of nullification, arguing that it is up to 
the states to resist federal intrusion into their jurisdiction, which includes the regulation of 
abortion. (The Rockford Institute, 934 North Main Street, Rockford IL 61103, $21) 

What's the Question? 

In the April issue of The Freeman, Edmund A. Opitz provides the answer to a question 
that isn't being asked enough: 

Misesian economic science is, so to speak, The Answer. It's the recipe for anyone who 

wants to know how a society must organize its workplace activities so as to 

maximize economic well-being for all. 

The Question is: How may we achieve the free and prosperous 

commonwealth? To which The Answer is: Install the free market economy, as 

taught by Austrian -- and some other -- economists. 

Opitz argues that economic fallacies are sustained more by a lack of ethics than by 
ignorance. "There will always be a need to expose economic error and demolish fallacies," writes 
Opitz, "but something more is needed if we wish to advance in the direction of a truly free 
society; and that something more is the sense of moral obligation which motivates persons to 
pursue the goals they perceive to be ethically right and good. Economics needs ethics." (The 
Foundation for Economic Education, Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson NY 10533) 

-- WARREN P. MASS 


LETTERS OF THE REPUBLIC Naif's 
Guide to Russian Christianity 


The Illuminating Icon 
By Anthony Ugolnik, Wm. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1989, 276 pages, cloth. 


In an extremely powerful essay published some years ago, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn asked 
the Free World to take care to distinguish between Russia and its people, on the one hand, and 
the USSR and the Communist Party, on the other. Russia, he quite rightly contended, was 
Communism's first victim. The Communist Conspiracy first seized power there. It murdered tens 
of millions of Russians and permanently enslaved the remainder. For the West to confuse the 
Russian people with its Soviet masters would be a tragedy tantamount, he maintained, to 
confusing a man who suffers from cancer with the dread disease that afflicts him. No people 
desire the destruction of this tyranny more than those who have been forced to live under its 
terrible reign of cruelty. Furthermore, Solzhenitsyn wrote, the country known as "Russia" ceased 
to exist in 1917. Properly, the ancient term "Russia" should now be used only to describe: (A) an 
oppressed and captive nation; (B) a culture and a religion that the Soviets rigorously suppress; 
(C) a nation that will once again exist at some auspicious point in the future when Communism 
is forever expunged from the face of the earth. 

The author of The Illuminating Icon, an American of Russian background, initially 
makes one or two similar points. The Russian people are not our enemies, he states, and 
Americans should not feel enmity towards them. But the author is no Solzhenitsyn. Far from it. 
He is a "liberal." In his mind, and throughout the 276 pages of this mostly muddled book, the 
disease and the victim are seen as one. In other words, he closely identifies the aspirations of the 
inhabitants of the USSR with those of the Soviet leadership and the Communist Party. He does 
not say so straight out, but as a "liberal" he seems to regard the Soviet system as an experiment 
in "social reform" instead of what it is -- an attack on civilization by a gang of marauding bandits 
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and homicidal thugs. 
"McCarthyism" vs. Stalinism 

Ugolnik writes fondly of those halcyon days when the Soviets were our allies. He blames 
the development of the Cold War after World War II more on American "McCarthyism" than on 
Stalin's vicious aggression. Our incurable "McCarthyism" is only one of the things he finds 
wrong with America. He recounts various American shortcomings he finds irksome and places 
these before his readers as evidence that the United States and the USSR are now, and always 
have been, in a state of "moral symmetry," to use his unfortunate words. America's lack of 
impeccability always looms large in the "liberal" mind. But do they believe that our national 
failings really place our nation on an equal footing, morally speaking, with the Soviets? They say 
so, and they seem to believe so. It is as if (to borrow again from medical imagery) a quack doctor 
were to identify dandruff and AIDS as two equally fatal physical conditions, and to insist 
therefore that the two exist in a state of "pathological symmetry." 

As if this were not enough, Ugolnik then claims that Russian Christians support 
Communist foreign policy objectives and "social concerns" in their public statements not 
because they are forced to do so by the KGB, but because they "view such statements as 
completely in harmony with the mission of the church." When they "plead for peace and 
disarmament, they identify the principles of spiritual beauty and harmony as primary goals," 
whatever on earth that may mean. 

Ugolnik drags out the shopworn and specious argument that the Soviets must be sincere 
lovers of peace because "this is a country, after all, that lost 20 million in World War II." He is 
correct that at least 20 million inhabitants of the Soviet Union did lose their lives during the war 
years. But those who repeat this familiar refrain fail to mention that the majority of these 
millions were killed by Stalin's own NK VD murder machine at the time of the German retreat 
and of the Soviet re-occupation of the western provinces of the USSR. They fail to mention also 
that as late as 1944 and 1945, even when it was clear that the Germans would not win the war, 
millions of Russians, Ukrainians, and others defected to the Axis side -- not because they were 
pro-German by any means, but in the desperate hope that they might thereby escape from the 
absolute hell of life under Communism. What is more, Ugolnik and others fail to mention that in 
the two decades preceding the Second World War (decades, we must remember, of relative 
"peace") upwards of thirty million people were butchered at the hands of Lenin, Stalin, and 
Company. Last, they fail to consider that, if the people of the Soviet Union hate war because of 
losses in World War II, how much more must they hate the criminal conspiracy that holds them 
in chains, costing them many more lives than they lost in any war in their thousand-year history? 

Ugolnik claims to have visited the Soviet Union and to have interviewed ordinary 
Russian people. Most of them, he says, are loyal citizens. They hope for a bright future under 
Gorbachev, fear American atomic bombs and missiles, and wish more than anything else for 
rapprochement between their country and the West. They do not desire war. 

Extreme Circumspection 

Two facts seem to have escaped the author's attention. First, among the common citizenry 
of any country, there are few indeed who actually love war. When ordinary folk anywhere 
express a horror of war, they are unquestionably sincere. But of what significance is such public 
opinion in the Soviet Union? None. Public opinion -- however deeply felt, however sincere -- 
counts for nothing in one-party dictatorships. 

Second, the Russian people, who have now lived for seven decades under Communism, 
are not stupid. They know that a loose tongue can be their most dangerous enemy. One wrong 
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word can land them in prison, labor camp, or a psychiatric "hospital" for five or ten years. 
Consequently, when approached by American "liberals" spouting their nugatory nostrums of 
"peace and international brotherhood," Russians know perfectly well what to do. They know 
with what species of person they are dealing. They know that a "liberal" cannot be trusted, that 
his ignorance is impregnable, and that his pious-sounding political prattle is grounded in 
hypocrisy. Well-schooled by experience in the art of survival, they either say nothing or tell the 
"liberal" what he wants to hear. 

A very different story, and one completely absent in this book, is told by Slavic 
Americans who know Communism for what it is, whose thinking is not colored by the illusions 
of the American left, and who, while visiting the Soviet Union, have occasion to speak privately 
with ordinary Russians (often their relatives or close friends). The Russian people, these more 
objective observers report, have not embraced Soviet ideology, They despise the Soviet 
Communist leadership as wholly corrupt, anti-human, anti-Christian, and anti-Russian. They tell 
their American friends that the people of the Soviet Union are held in subjugation by an 
animalistic fear, and that this stark emotion has been continuously cultivated by the regime for 
over 70 years. They refer to the official Soviet flag as "hunger and death" (in the Russian 
language, the phrase "hunger and death" rhymes with "hammer and sickle"). 

A Russian-American friend of mine, who recently visited the Soviet Union, wrote: 
"Given the proper moment and opportunity, 85 percent of the people would refuse to defend the 
regime." The Russian people know that America, even with its faults, represents freedom, and 
that our country is not aggressive in its intent or ideology. In short, except perhaps for actual 
members of the Communist Party (who constitute a tiny but privileged minority), and those of 
marginal intelligence who are anesthetized by the Party's overwhelming barrage of propaganda, 
the Russian people acknowledge the truth. But they express it only with the most extreme 
circumspection, and only within earshot of those whom they have reason to trust without any 
reservation whatsoever. 

Political Dreamland 

Given this author's outlook, it is not likely that many non-Communist Russians, at least 
those who entertain some hope for longevity, would lay bare their true feelings to him. The 
book's reports about public attitudes in the USSR are, therefore, in my judgement, a distortion. 

The author's presentation of elements of Russian Orthodox Christian theology is 
occasionally sound. Unfortunately, however, he intermingles these useful passages with his own 
private ruminations -- and with concepts drawn from the writings of certain "fringe" theologians 
and philosophers of 19th and early 20th-century Russia, whose bizarre theories have been 
rejected, even condemned, by the Church (Vladimir Soloviev, Payel Florensky, et al.). 

This book, written for Americans, is supposed to be an introduction to Russian Christian 
thought. But it fails to deliver a fair picture of Russian Christianity, of Russian religious thought, 
and of religious life in the USSR. It will likely enjoy favorable reviews and no small success in 
"mainline" and leftist church circles within all Christian denominations. Wise conservatives and 
traditional-minded Christians will avoid the book. Better for them to save their money, save their 
time, and save themselves the sheer tedium of reading what is, at best, a reflection of the 
historical, philosophical, theological, and political dreamland in which all "liberals" make their 
abode. 

-- JAMES THORNTON 


CULTURAL CURRENTS Love, 
Life, and the Family 
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NEW ORLEANS, APRIL 19-23 -- Is abortion a safe procedure for women? Are we 
liquidating our future with pills? Does a living will really give one the right to die with dignity? 
Can a person get AIDS from kissing? Is RU 486, the so-called "pleasure pill," all that it is 
cracked up to be? Is it true that 72 percent of youth between the ages of 12 and 17 are virgins? Is 
contraception really the remedy for abortion? Are unborn babies non-humans? 

These and many other questions were answered at Human Life International's seventh 
world conference on "Love, Life and the Family" at the Clarion Hotel in New Orleans, April 
19-23. More than 500 participants from 37 countries joined 45 experts in workshops dealing with 
controversial subjects surrounding the future of legalized abortion, abortifacient drugs and 
devices, and the pro-life movement. Throughout the conference, the recurring theme was that the 
public is being duped by the government and the media. 

Scheduled as part of the conference activities was an Operation Rescue staged at the 
Orleans Women's Clinic. Dr. Bernard Nathanson conducted a press conference in front of the 
clinic, speaking on fetal development and the duty of physicians to protect their patients, born 
and unborn, from the violence of abortion. The New Orleans Times-Picayune, in a back-page 
story, reported that 31 pro-life activists were arrested in the clinic protest, "while some 60 
pro-choice advocates stood quietly under a banner that read 'Pro-Choice and Proud." 

Speakers at the four-day conference included former abortionist and producer of The 
Silent Scream, Dr. Bernard Nathanson; Rev. Paul Marx, president of Human Life International; 
Nola Jones and David Reardon, post-abortion syndrome experts; writer Robert Marshall, an 
authority on Planned Parenthood's hidden agenda; Dr. Peggy Norris, medical ethicist from 
England; Coleen Mast, chastity teacher arid author of Love and Life and Sex Respect; Joseph 
Scheidler, pro-life activist; Gene Antonio, author of The AIDS Coverup?; Dr. Joseph Stanton, 
associate clinical professor at Tufts Medical School; and Dr. Hymie Gordon, chairman of the 
department of medical genetics at the Mayo Clinic. Brief excerpts from the addresses follow. 

Koop de Grace 

In his keynote address at a banquet on April 22nd, Dr. Nathanson stressed that the public 
must respond to Surgeon-General Everett Koop's "non-report," which found no proof of 
abortion's adverse effect on women. "Koop didn't say abortion is without ill effect," Nathanson 
conceded. "He simply said there is not enough reliable data, scientifically, to support the 
scientific conclusion that abortion has serious side effects and long-term residual effects." The 
former abortionist admitted that most of the evidence that abortion causes damage, both physical 
and psychological, is anecdotal. "We have to rely on anecdotal data because 50 percent of 
abortions are not reported, and those complications that end up in hospital emergency or 
operating rooms are not reported as abortion-related," Nathanson explained. 

"But drug data is anecdotal, also, and we don't have any hard data on AIDS. Yet the 
government will spend $3 billion on AIDS research and education, and almost $10 billion is 
poured into drug research, education, and enforcement. This means that taxpayers are spending 
$150,000 per AIDS death and $4 million per drug-related death." By contrast, Nathanson noted, 
a proposal for a government study on the impact of abortion set aside only $10 million over the 
next five years. "There have already been 25 million deaths from abortion, and we can expect 
another five million in the next five years," Nathanson commented. "That means that the 
government is willing to put up 40¢ per death [by abortion]!" 

Depopulation Explosion 
Earlier in the conference, Rev. Paul Marx observed that the use of contraceptives actually 
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results in an increased incidence of abortion. "If we Americans and the rest of the Western world 
keep contracepting-sterilizing-aborting ourself to death," he concluded, "not only our nations, but 
Western Christianity, will die." 

Father Marx took his audience on a 60-minute trip around the world, voicing his concern 
for nations dying out because of depopulation. "Babies are the only future a nation has," he 
declared. "We are liquidating our future with pills, IUDs, and abortion." According to Marx, the 
only reproducing countries in the Western world are Poland with 2.3 children per couple, Malta, 
and Ireland (at 2.8, the highest birth rate). 

"Moslems are taking over Western Europe," Marx noted. "Germany formerly had the 
lowest birth rate, but now the Italians have the record. In 10 years there will be more Moslems 
than Christians in the world. From Norway to Italy, Europe is fast dying out, and, by 2035, 
France will be a Moslem country." 

Nola Jones, a post-abortion syndrome expert, argued that women cannot participate in the 
death of a child and not be impaired. Herself a victim of choice (she had two abortions before 
she delivered a then-wanted baby), Jones knows firsthand that the grief and loss begin later. "I 
was lied to, deceived, not given a choice. Counselors do not give alternatives, nor do they tell 
you of the pain and suffering of the children, victims of a three-quarter billion dollar industry." 

Dr. Peggy Norris, speaking on contraception and women's health, reported that in early 
1989 contraceptive devices such as the Pill and the IUD were linked to a growing number of 
ectopic pregnancies. She also confirmed that the Pill could cause chromosome damage, since in 
the early stages of fetal development the embryo is very much exposed to any mutagen. Dr. 
Norris termed the French contraceptive RU 486 "diabolical," noting that in order to obtain the 
pill in France a woman has to sign an agreement that she will have a surgical abortion if she 
doesn't abort "spontaneously." 

Media Cover-Ups 

Joseph Scheidler, director of the Pro-Life Action League and author of Closed: 99 Ways 
to Stop Abortion, asserted that pro-life activism has been successful. "The Pro-Choice march in 
Washington early this spring didn't seem like 300,000 people," said Scheidler. "It was a motley 
crew, a phoney march with gays, socialists, and Communists marching back and forth in front of 
the camera, giving the finger and using four-letter words." Accusing the national press of a 
cover-up, Scheidler declared: "We will fight until we stop this holocaust, and we don't need any 
celebrities like Morgan Fairchild and Whoopee Goldberg. Our celebrity is the unborn child." 

Gene Antonio exposed another cover-up when he answered the question, "Can you get 
AIDS from kissing?" Antonio's affirmative answer is backed up by the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, which recently presented a study by infectious disease specialists 
cautioning that blood contained in saliva can transmit HIV infection. Yet another cover-up: 
"AIDS is more than mere immune deficiency," claimed Antonio. "The AIDS virus is attacking 
the brain. HIV attacks the central nervous system early in the disease and causes deterioration 
similar to Alzheimer's or Huntington's disease .... Pulmonary tuberculosis is breaking out among 
AIDS patients all over the country, especially in prisons and in nursing homes .... About 90 
percent of AIDS patients have CMV (cyto megalo virus, which is in the herpes virus group) .... 
Pregnant women should not be working with AIDS patients as CMV can cause defects in the 
child." 

Bitter Pills 

Most women cannot tolerate RU 486, according to Robert Marshall of the American Life 

League and the Castello Institute. Women with irregular menstrual cycles; those previously 
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pregnant or suffering from pelvic inflammatory diseases; those with liver, renal, or 
gastro-intestinal diseases, gynecological scars, allergy, or epilepsy; and those under 18 years of 
age are all excluded. Even those who have used any steroid drug (e.g., the Pill) within six months 
are excluded. "And yet, we are told that women in the third world nations need this!" Marshall 
exclaimed. "Who would do the screening to see if the woman can tolerate the drug?" 

Marshall noted that RU 486 is "being tested in southern California to see if the drug cures 
certain ailments; and, if it is licensed for any reason, it will be legal to use it for other reasons -- 
for example, induced abortion." Marshall also warned that, if RU 486 is approved for use in the 
U.S., Planned Parenthood will make it available free -- and this means in school clinics. 

Coleen Mast, author of Sex Respect, offered an alternative to contraception: "We're 
teaching teens how and why to say no to sex. Teenagers have been led to believe that 
gratification is fulfillment. They've been ripped off." Mast argued that the best thing to give 
young people is hope. "Teaching chastity and self-control builds respect. Sex Respect, instead of 
usurping parental authority, includes the parents." 

Dr. Hymie Gordon asked the question, "How can a baby be a non-human until it reaches 
a certain age?" It can't, he argued, noting that "the fetus produces its own blood after 12 days and 
is an independent being from its mother." Discussing human gene manipulation, Dr. Gordon 
concluded that the prospects for correcting defective genes is good. He warned, however, that 
many scientific marvels which were produced to benefit mankind have been perverted and used 
to our detriment: "Amniocentesis, which was introduced by great pro-life scientists, has been 
turned around to destroy unwanted babies." 

-- PEGGY MENGIS 


THE LAW 
“Non-Persons" of Consequence 


On April 26th, the Supreme Court heard arguments in Webster v. Reproductive Health 
Services, Inc., involving the constitutionality of Missouri laws restricting (but not prohibiting) 
abortions. The Webster case has drawn attention because of the possibility that the Court will use 
it to cut back the practically unlimited license for abortion it decreed in the 1973 case of Roe v. 
Wade. The Webster decision is expected to come in late June. 

The Court could decide either way -- for or against the Missouri statutes -- without 
significantly disturbing Roe v. Wade. Many observers expect, however, that the Court will 
modify Roe so as to permit, but not require, the states to forbid abortion. Such a "states' rights" 
approach would not be a reversal of Roe, the basic holding of which is that the unborn child is 
not a person until birth. As a non-person he has no constitutional rights. The states' rights 
approach, permitting the states to allow or forbid abortions as they choose, would be based on 
the non-personhood of the unborn child, since it would make his life subject to legislative 
majorities. 

The elements and importance of the personhood issue were spelled out for the Court in 
the amicus curiae (friend of the court) brief filed in Webster by Catholics United for Life (CUL), 
of New Hope, Kentucky. The brief -- principally authored by Walter Weber, an effective young 
lawyer with CUL's legal arm, Free Speech Advocates -- was joined by The National 
Organization of Episcopalians for Life, Presbyterians Pro-Life, American Baptist Friends of Life, 
Baptists for Life, Southern Baptists the Christian Action Council, and other pro-life groups. 

Burden of Proof 
The CUL brief notes that the burden of proof rests upon those who would exclude unborn 
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children from the category of "persons." This is so because "whoever is not a person lacks not 
only the privileges of citizenship, but even the barest minimum of human rights .... A person 
need not have every right -- prisoners, minors, and aliens, for example, do not possess the full 
panoply of rights and privileges afforded under the Constitution -- but a non-person has no rights 
whatsoever. A non-person is no better off than property, entirely subject to the whim of the 
owner." In a free society the burden is on those who would deny personhood to any human 
being. 

Roe v. Wade was a revolutionary decision because it broke the inseparable connection 
that must exist, in a civilized society, between humanity and personhood. The Court majority in 
Roe wrongly claimed that the Fourteenth Amendment was intended to break that connection. In 
fact, when that amendment was adopted in 1868, the scientific discovery of the humanity of the 
unborn had become widely known, and this discovery had prompted the enactment of numerous 
statutory bans on abortion. "If one thing is overwhelmingly clear," said the CUL brief, it is that 
the framers of the Fourteenth Amendment "considered personhood and biological humanity to be 
interchangeable terms." As Senator Lyman Trumbull said in 1866, the Fourteenth Amendment 
was designed to achieve the "great object of securing to every human being within the 
jurisdiction of the Republic equal rights before the law." 

The Supreme Court's denial of personhood before birth leads to absurd results in light of 
the recognized right of an unborn child to inherit property, to recover for injury or wrongful 
death, etc. The CUL brief correctly notes: "A woman who is hit by a car and miscarries on the 
way to an abortion business may sue for the loss of the child she planned to destroy .... Either the 
unborn child is a person, or he is not .... Such artificiality results in contempt for a legal system 
full of technicalities that contradict reality." 

"Positive Duty" 

The practical effect of holding the unborn child to be a person would be to mandate 
protection for his most essential right -- the right to live. The personhood of the unborn child, 
states the CUL brief, would impose "a positive duty" on the state to protect his life: "As Justice 
Stevens observed in the [1986] Thornburgh case, unless there is a fundamental difference 
between unborn and born human offspring, the permissibility of terminating the life of the fetus 
could scarcely be left to the will of the state legislatures .... A proper litigant could challenge the 
constitutionality of laws which did not provide at least the minimum protection demanded by the 
Fourteenth Amendment: the outlawing of all abortions." (Emphasis in original) 

An important question is whether recognition of the personhood of the unborn would 
require the prohibition of abortion even when it is sought to save the mother's life. According to 
the CUL brief, "Any allowance of intentional destruction of unborn persons would deny due 
process and equal protection to such persons .... The life of the mother exception could be 
interpreted narrowly so as to exempt only those actions -- removal of an ectopic pregnancy or a 
cancerous uterus, for example -- which do not directly destroy the unborn child, which seek to 
preserve the child if possible, and which result in the death of the child, if at all, only as an 
unintended consequence of an independently justified operation." If so, the statute could be 
constitutional because such acts do not involve the intentional destruction of unborn life. 

The CUL brief points the way to the only resolution of the abortion issue that makes 
sense: An affirmation that all humans are persons from conception to natural death. 

-- CHARLES E. RICE 


NEWSLETTER LINE 


This review of financial newsletters is not intended by THE NEW AMERICAN as 
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financial advice. 

Mike Ketcher in the April issue of Predictions quotes William E. Donoghue, publisher 
of Donoghue's Moneyletter, as saying: "The second most exciting thing in life is watching a 
stock market decline and not being in it. I'm expecting a serious correction, and that, of course, 
would be a buy signal. The next couple of years will offer independent investors the best buying 
opportunities they have seen since 1982." (Suite 1200, 7910 Woodmont Avenue, Bethesda MD 
20814, $78) 

Douglas Casey writes in the April issue of Investing In Crisis: "We're clearly at the very 
end of a very long business cycle, and when the economy stumbles, copper will collapse to under 
$1." Copper, he says, is now a good short sale. "Silver: If you want the lowest risk, highest 
potential commodity, this is it, even more than the grains. Please buy a couple of contracts of 
silver; this is the bottom." (824 East Baltimore St., Baltimore MD 21202, $195) 

Donald Hoppe notes in the April issue of the Kondratieff Wave Analyst that he fears a 
super-crash will occur this year. He says there is no way to avoid a collapse of this credit bubble. 
"The world financial system is inexorably being forced into a corner from which there is no 
escape -- no more room to maneuver, no more time to stall, to delay, or improvise temporary 
expedients." (Box 977, Crystal Lake IL 60014, $125) 

John Lyke, in the April issue of Economic News and Financial Digest, charges 
President Bush with breaking his promise not to raise taxes with his proposal to sell bonds to bail 
out the S&Ls. "The cost will exceed $126 billion" and will be paid by U.S. taxpayers, he says. 
"The horror of the situation is amplified by the fact that an estimated 50 percent of the failures is 
caused by fraud. Mismanaged businesses should get their just reward." (Box 290, Glenview IL 
60025, $77) 

Mark Skousen comments in the April issue of Forecasts & Strategies that the 
deflationists have been proven wrong again. "Eventually the Fed's tight-money policy will curtail 
the price boom, but not until it causes a severe recession starting in 1989-90. Moreover, it will 
likely be an inflationary recession, not a deflationary one." (7811 Montrose Road, Potomac MD 
20854, $135) 

James McKeever says in the April 3rd issue of the McKeever Strategy Letter that if the 
stock market drops below 2136 it would constitute a major sell signal. Higher interest rates, 
which he expects, will help drive the market lower. He also thinks gold is headed lower and 
advises staying away from both gold and silver as investments right now. (Box 4130, Medford 
OR 97501, $195) 

R. E. McMaster states in the April 4th issue of the Reaper: "Right now, the U.S. dollar 
is clearly the currency of choice. Cash is king. Long term, stateside, I prefer to hold cash 
(greenbacks) and gold (plus some silver). Internationally, long term I like holding gold, Swiss 
francs, British pounds, and Singapore dollars. I don't like debt. I don't like stocks, with few 
exceptions." McMaster also says solar flares are increasing and will have a strong effect on 
everything from climatic changes to breakdowns in civilized human behavior. Trouble will 
increase as the sun spot activity peaks early next year. (Box 84901, Phoenix AZ 85071, $195) 

George Dagnino argues in the April 10th issue of the Peter Dag Investment Letter: 
"Long-term investors will continue to outperform the stock market by keeping their funds in 
money market instruments." He expects short-term interest rates to rise, and says "the odds favor 
higher, not lower, inflation," but not enough to justify investment in precious metals or other 
hard assets. (65 Lake Front Drive, Akron OH 44319, $250) 

Richard Band states in the April 12th issue of Personal Finance that, until the Fed 
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lowers the cost of money, caution is advised in the stock market. "We think the dollar will head 
sharply higher in coming months. We still expect gold to drop below $350 an ounce later this 
year, and silver below $5.50." (Box 1462, Alexandria VA 22313, $118) 

Howard Ruff observes in the April 10th issue of the Ruff Times that stocks continue in a 
bear market. "One more discount rate increase is likely, causing one more blip upward in 
short-term rates, one more dip in the bond market, and sooner or later, no matter what stocks do 
short-term, the bear will come out of hibernation, hungry and cranky." (Box 25, Pleasanton CA 
94566, $149) 

Dale Page states in the April 11th issue of Investment Newsletter: "For the next several 
months, it is likely that the economic news will not be very encouraging for the financial markets 
[and] there is the real possibility that stagflation (the combination of rising interest rates and 
lower economic activity) may be with us until a confirmed recession sets in." (Box 1488, 
Hutchinson KS 67501) 

Ron Paul states in the April 15th issue of the Ron Paul Investment Letter that he 
believes the tight money policy of the Fed led to the stock market crash of 1987. The current 
boom will also be shut off as a result of tightening by the Fed beginning in mid-1988. This 
should warn investors to get out of the stock market now before it's too late. Gold will probably 
break the $400 barrier in coming months, he says. (1120 NASA Boulevard, Suite 104, Houston 
TX 77058, $200) 

Spencer Arnold advises in the April issue of Monetary And Economic Review: "Start 
moving out of paper currencies, as worldwide inflation is about to explode. Bond prices continue 
to drift downward. Look for this trend to continue as interest rates rise. We maintain a bullish 
stance on T-bills." He thinks the next big move in the stock market will be down. (3500 JFK 
Parkway, Ft. Collins CO 80525, $150) 

-- W. A. "JOHN" JOHNSON 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Noteworthy events. (Listing does not necessarily constitute endorsement.) 

National Rifle Association. Eleventh Annual NRA Bianchi Cup National Action Pistol 
Championship, May 24-27, Chapman Academy Range, Columbia MO. 

Information: NRA Competitions Division, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW, Washington DC 
20036 & 202-828-6168. 

The John Birch Society. A conservative organization that promotes less government, more 
responsibility, and -- with God's help -- a better world. 

1) 18th Annual John Birch Day Luncheon, May 27th, Crescent Hotel, 2620 West Dunlap 
Avenue, Phoenix AZ. Guest Speaker: G. Edward Griffin. 

Information: Mrs. Millie McGill, 21022 N. 47th Avenue, Glendale AZ 85308 & 602-869-8243. 

2) Alabama John Birch Day, May 28-29, Camp Chandler, Wetumpha AL. Guests: Mr. and Mrs. 
George Birch, brother and sister-in-law of John Birch. 

Information: Mrs. Carolyn Wood & 205-787-5942. 

3) JBS Council Dinner, June 17th, Salt Lake Hilton, 150 West 500 South, Salt Lake City UT 
84101. Reception, 6:30 PM; Dinner, 7:30 PM. Speakers include G. Allen Bubolz, G. Vance 
Smith, and John F. McManus. 

Information: Mrs. Adrian Slighting, 2725 Hartford Street, Salt Lake City UT 84106 2 
801-484-9929, or any JBS Coordinator in the Rocky Mountain States. 

Libertarian Party of Ohio. Annual Convention, June 9-11, Cincinnati Marriott Inn, 11320 
Chester Road, Cincinnati OH. 
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Information: LPO Convention Committee, 1541 East Crescentville Road, Cincinnati OH 45246 
513-671-2339 or 8 513-793-8053. 

NRLC '89. Sixteenth Annual Convention of National Right to Life. Special conventions for 
teens and college students, "how to" workshops, and the latest facts on abortion, euthanasia, and 
infanticide. June 29th to July 1st, Radisson Hotel South, Minneapolis MN. 

Information: NRLC '89, 419 7th Street NW, Suite 500, Washington DC 20004-2293 a 
202-626-8800. 

Notice: The National Journalism Center is accepting applications for its summer intern 
session. The NJC offers training in the skills of media work within a context of traditional 
values. It provides practical training in research, writing, and editing. Each intern receives a 
stipend of $100 a week for the 12-week session, which begins June 12th. Deadline for 
applications is May 19th. 

Information: M. Stanton Evans, Chris Warden, or Mal Kline, 800 Maryland Avenue, NE, 
Washington DC 20002 © 202-544-1333. 

Notice: CATO Institute, 1989 Summer Seminar in Political Economy, June 1-8, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover NH. This is an intense, intellectually stimulating week. CATO Institute is a 
public policy research organization dedicated to the expansion of social and economic freedom. 
Information: CATO Institute, 224 Second Street SE, Washington DC 20003 © 202-546-0200. 

Notice: Libertarian Party's 1989 Convention. August 31st to September 3rd, Wyndham 
Franklin Plaza, Center City, Philadelphia PA. Anniversary Banquet, "20th Anniversary of the 
Movement," August 30th. 

Information: Proclaim Liberty, PO Box 338, Warminster PA 18974. 

Notice: The National Rifle Association has an on-going need for volunteers to work in all 
areas of range activity and scoring at key matches throughout the nation. 

Information: Contact Edward Klecka & 202-828-6326 or Lisa Rose & 202-828-6292. 


IN LIGHT OF THE PAST The 
Whitewashing of V. I. Lenin 


Today, the name of Joseph Stalin is bitterly attacked in the Soviet media, as it was in the 
late 1950s during the time of Khrushchev. Responsibility for the entire massive array of 
economic and social catastrophes faced by the people of the Soviet Union is laid, ultimately, at 
Stalin's doorstep. Even a brief glimpse into the grisly record of Stalin's crimes, including the 
mass murder of tens of millions, has been permitted for the first time in the government-run 
press. Westerners generally have been astonished and somewhat encouraged by this apparent 
frankness. But these observers overlook one ominous twist. 

Stalin, according to contemporary Communist propaganda, represents "the personality 
cult," which is a deviation from"Leninist norms." It is not Stalin and his methods that truly 
represent the "grand ideals of Communism." It is rather "the great philanthropic leader and 
teacher, V. I. Lenin." Lenin and his followers were "genuine Soviets, genuine Communists, and 
genuine humanitarians." Today, in the 1980s, Mikhail Gorbachev promises -- if only he is given 
the chance (and ample financial backing from the West) -- to return the Communist engine to its 
proper Leninist track. Or so goes the latest Party line. 

Patron Saint of Communism 

Indeed, Lenin remains the patron saint of Communism, a fact that is highly revealing. But 
one must be utterly blind to the historical record to characterize the Lenin era as one of idealism 
and humanitarianism in contrast to the naked brutality of Stalin. The Lenin myth, so assiduously 
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nurtured in leftist circles inside and outside the USSR, is radically at odds with the truth. 

Lenin and Stalin were not so very different. Stalin, in reality, was a Leninist par 
excellence, and Stalinism is merely Leninism carried through to its logical second phase. Lenin, 
far from subscribing to any concept of philanthropism, was as cold and ruthless a dictator as any 
witnessed by our 20th century. It was Lenin who ordered a ten-year term of imprisonment for the 
unauthorized buying or selling of food, which business became a state monopoly under the Reds. 
It was Lenin who declared, with regard to his forced conscription of young men into his 
revolutionary army, that "it would be a shame not to shoot men for disobeying the draft and 
avoiding mobilization." 

Lenin established and secured his own base of power with all the pitiless cruelty of his 
successor. For example, his order of September 1, 1920, directed against peasants who were 
resisting the government seizure of their grain, commanded: "Use merciless red terror against the 
families of those in revolt ... in those families arrest everyone from the age of 18, without regard 
to sex, and if the bandits [i.e., anti-Communist peasants] continue their operations, shoot them." 
His order of June 11, 1921 is even more comprehensive: "Shoot on the spot, without trial, 
citizens who refuse to state their names." Such orders were designed to combat the widespread 
peasant uprisings of the early 1920s. These were sparked by the Soviet government's relentless 
forced requisitioning of the grain harvest, a program that Lenin described as his "attempt to 
attain Communism straight away." In the period from 1918 to 1923, some 10 to 14 million 
people perished in the famines that followed this willful destruction of the entire agricultural 
economy. 

To assure the absence of all opposition, religious and political, Lenin unleashed the full 
fury of Bolshevik violence throughout his newly-won empire. All political parties other than the 
Communist Party were outlawed and their members hounded into prisons, where most were 
summarily executed. Furthermore, churches and religious groups were viciously suppressed and 
their leaders murdered or imprisoned. 

It is quite true that the ubiquitous slave-labor camps of the GULAG achieved a high level 
of fiendish efficiency and perfection under Stalin. They remain, even today under Mikhail 
Gorbachev, one of the most significant characteristics of Soviet life. The GULAG, it must be 
remembered, was born in 1917 -- and therefore is the true child, not of Stalin, but of Lenin. 

The Company He Kept 

Last, Lenin surrounded himself with a carefully selected retinue of the most vile 
criminals, cutthroats, and psychopathic killers imaginable. Martyn Latsis, an early official of the 
Cheka (one of the predecessors of today's KGB), wrote in the December 25, 1918 issue of 
Pravda, that "during investigations one need not look for evidence or proof of what the accused 
said or did against Soviet authority. The first question you must put to him is this: What are his 
origins and upbringing, his education and occupation? These issues must determine the fate of 
the accused. This is the meaning and essence of red terror." 

Sayenko, another mass murderer and a Leninist functionary in the Cheka in Kharkov, 
maintained a collection of human "gloves" (skin flayed from human hands), which he proudly 
displayed to visiting comrades. His Cheka commander in Poltava ordered that the lives of 
captured priests be spared -- so that he might enjoy the personal pleasure of executing them, by 
impalement. Multiply the number of these Leninist stalwarts by many thousands, and their 
crimes by several millions, and one will begin to draw a clear picture of the world of V. I. Lenin, 
the "great teacher and humanitarian." 

-- JAMES THORNTON 
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Father Thornton is an Orthodox priest and editor of Orthodox Tradition. 


To his millions of fans, the "Duke" was the ideal, a larger-than-life hero as well as the 
guy next door. In everything from westerns to war movies, he unfailingly presented characters of 
strength and integrity, traits he cultivated in his personal life as well. For many, John Wayne 
symbolized the American dream and epitomized American manhood. 

Wayne was born Marion Michael Morrison in Winterset, Iowa in 1907, but moved with 
his family to Lancaster, California when he was six. He attended high school in Glendale, 
excelling in both football and debate, and serving as president of the Class of 1925. Having won 
a scholarship to the University of Southern California, "Duke" Morrison went on to play football 
for the USC Trojans. 

While attending the university, Morrison took a job as a prop man at Twentieth Century 
Fox studios, earning $35 per week. He was soon befriended by fledgling director John Ford, and 
it was not long before Morrison was earning $75 per week as an actor. His first screen role was 
in Ford's Hangman's House, his first starring role in Raoul Walsh's The Big Trail. Walsh 
baptized the young actor "John Wayne," and the kid from Iowa was on his way. 

Over 200 Films 

After ten years of taking any and all available roles, John Wayne scored his first big hit in 
1939 with John Ford's perennially popular Stagecoach. Thus began a career that would span five 
decades and encompass over 200 films. Although Wayne was rarely a critical success, he was 
always a smash with the public, especially in such films as The Quiet Man (1951), Big Jim 
McClain (1952), The Alamo (1959), and The Green Berets (1967). Wayne was nominated for 
an Academy Award for his work in Sands of Iwo Jima (1949), and he captured the Oscar for 
True Grit in 1968. The Duke's last film was an example of art imitating life. In The Shootist, 
Wayne portrayed an aging gunslinger dying of cancer, a fate that John Wayne the man was 
confronting as well. Although Wayne successfully "licked the Big C" in 1964, he finally 
succumbed to the disease on June 11, 1979, at the age of 72. 

The lasting appeal of John Wayne's movies is a testament to the man himself. The themes 
that run consistently through his films -- duty, honor, and the integrity of the individual -- can be 
traced in Wayne's private life as well. He was an unwavering anti-Communist, a man wholly 
committed to the preservation of the country that allowed him to work his way up from nothing 
to the level of Hollywood star and folk hero. 

Preservation of American Ideals 

During the late 1940s and early 1950s, John Wayne was at the forefront of the 
conservative movement to purge Hollywood of Communist infiltrators. Wayne never testified 
before the House Committee on Un-American Activities, but he became founder and president of 
the anti-Communist Motion Picture Alliance for the Preservation of American Ideals. The Duke 
later declared defiantly: "I didn't see a damn thing wrong with turning these Commies in .... I've 
never regarded anti-Communism as a sin, not when the Communists want to destroy ... 
everything this country stands for." Wayne reaffirmed his anti-Communist beliefs with the 1967 
production of The Green Berets, which he directed: "At some point we've got to stop 
Communism so we might as well stop it right now in Vietnam .... We ought to be fighting an 
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all-out war and fighting it to win." 

Nearly twenty years ago, the Duke also narrated a full-length, feature film for The John 
Birch Society entitled No Substitute For Victory, describing the U.S. position in Vietnam, the 
restrictions and handicaps placed on our armed forces, and the consequences of "no-win" wars. 
No Substitute included live film clips of American soldiers in combat against the Communists, 
the observations of combat veterans, and special appearances by such notables as Lowell 
Thomas, Martha Raye, and Ezra Taft Benson. As narrator, Wayne discussed the Communist 
conspiracy and the tremendous threat it posed to the very fabric of American freedom: "We must 
stop Communist rioting inside America .... Zo hell with world opinion! We must speak up and 
take a stand. Only then will this great nation of ours survive." 

The Duke remained a staunch anti-Communist throughout his life. His loyalty to friends 
and his commitment to duty, honor, and country earned Wayne the nation's highest civilian 
honor, the Medal of Freedom, awarded posthumously in 1980, as well as the Congressional Gold 
Medal, for "personifying the American image worldwide." Actress Maureen O'Hara, the Duke's 
co-star in The Quiet Man, expressed the sentiments of millions when she declared before the 
House award committee: "John Wayne is not just an actor. John Wayne is America." 

-- ELIZABETH DRUMMEY 
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